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By Norman Thomas 


HE radical movement as a whole— | @" eanest request to the Pan-Ameri- 


if the L. I. D. Conference at Camp 
Tamiment was any sample—can 
no longer be accused of refusing to face 


the complexities of the problems_be- 


fore it. The bulk of our discussion was 
nothing if not realistic. Personally, I 
think this new realism far mofe hope- 
ful than the old romanticism, provided 
we remember that, because a provlem 
is difficult and complex and we have 
no patent medicine warranted to cure 
in three doses, we do not necessarily 
have to sit down with folded hands and 
wait for inevitable catastrophe. 

Take imperialism, for example. The 
zomplete cure for imperialism ‘; a 
world-wide social revolution, and even 
that social revolution would have to 
be so wise and brotherly that it would 
settle the differences ‘vhich now exist, 
between the economically more 
wenced nations which are predomi- 
nantiy white and the less” advanced 
which are colored. Not even the Na 
tional Security League can manage to 
work up a scare about the imminence 


df so® complete a revolution, Mean- | 
while “American dollars now encircle | 
the globe.” Including the war debts, | 


our foreign investments total twenty- |New Blood Wanted in 


five billion dollars. If you ‘want to 
Know how they are divided and what 
are their ramifications, read Stuart 
Chase's admirable article on this sub- 
ject in thet New York Times of Sun- 
day, June 27; or, better yet, get hold | 
of Robert Dunn’s book, “American For- } 
eign Investments.” With this foreign | 
investment goes the struggle for mar- | 
kets and trade. As the speakers at | 
the L, I. D. Conference pointed out, it 
is not a simple struggle. With one! 
hand America demands the payment 
of debts, public and private, which can 
only be paid with goods; while with 
the other- she erects a tariff wall 
against those goods. The particular 
political accompaniments of American 
economic imperialism vary from polite 
pressure by jhe bankers on a country 
like France, through the Dawes Plan in 
yermany, the collection of customs by 
American experts in Bolivia, etc:, down 





to an actual protectorate in Haiti, to|tion represented only about four thou- | LARGE NON-UNION SHOP 


say nothing of our colonial government 
in the Philippines. Behind them all 
ire the same forces. 


With the march of this economic im- | 4 decade of existence. The feeling has} 
perialism American ideals are chang- | been growing that little will be accom- 


ng before our eyes. We talk no longer 





»n deaf ears. ti 3 ‘e ¥ : 

n deaf ear elec tions have not yet been held, but | dustry of the contracting evil. 
gut when we come to the question: | it is expected that the field will be} 

what shall we do about imperialism?| contested. The organized teache 


he problem is not simple. The world] realize that the effectiveness of their | 
Is economically interdependent. It is} Numerous protests is commensurate 
1either possible nor indeed desirable| With their numbers. They must in- | 
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GREEN GETS APPEAL 
TO AID PERU LABOR 
FACING CONSCRIPTION 


WASHINGTON 
President Green of the Pan Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has just re- 
ceived an appeal from the Mexican 
Federation of Labor officials in behalf 


eration of Labor. The appeal contains 


can Federation of Labor asking that 
a strong protest be formulated to the 
Government of Peru against a so- 
called Conscription of Labor Law now 
in force, by which workmen are com- 
pelled to work twelve days each year 
without any remuneration or wages 











| 
It is stated that the President. and | 


graphical Federation of Labor are go- | 
ing to be deported because they have 




















Officials —  Goase-* 


are just, and necessary for our liveli- 


stepping Education hood. As workers we give away our 
to Be Considered 5 ee for the industry, and our em- 


} Mavens must in return assure us of a 
| 
| 





By Laborite 


of the Peruvian Typographical Fed- “The Spirit of 1910 


whatsoever. | Pres. International Ladies’ Garment 


dared to print and circulate a mani- | well as the entire labor movement. To- 
festo containing a _ strong potest | day we are forced into an open strug- 
against the so-called “Conscription of | gle against our employers in order to | 
Labor Law.” potect our rights as workers and as | 

—_ human beings. This struggle we are | 
now eniering has been forced upon us |} 


TEACHERS MEET | fuse to carry the responsibility of the | 


i 

‘i ™ | 
conditions that we have to work under. | 
} 


| T0 CONSIDER tory of our union that our employers 
have forced us into an open war 


a 


against them. But just as at all times 
in the past we have answered gur em- | 

ployers with thorough solidarity in our | 

ranks, against their challenges, so shall | 

——e——_- | We meet them now. | 
} 

| 

| 


comfortable living for us and our de- | 
| pendents. We are the producers in the 
industry. Our employers must assume | 


SIGMAN ISSUES | 
STRIKE 





Will Now Lead Us to 
Victory,” says Presi- 
dent Sigman 





By Morris Sigman 


Workers’ Union 





makers: 
Today is a holy day for us as } 


Secretary of the Peruvian yaad © greeny and Sisters, Cloak- | 
| 





the lords of our industry who re- | 


This is not the first time in the his- 





The justice is on our side. The issues 
of this struggle are clear to all of us, 


well.as.the woiid. These derhands 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HEN John P. Coughlin, secre-| the responsibility of our earning a liv- | 


tary of the Central Trades) ing. 
Brothers and sisters, your stremate | 
| 
| 
| 


and Labor Counejl of Greater | 
New York, told the tenth annual con-| is 


greeted by all the members of our 


vention of the American Federation of| International, and the attention of | 
Teachers on June 29, 1926, that/ the whole labor movement is now con- 


| 
“teachers are as intelligent as brick- | centrated upon your struggle. 
With united forces, with courage and | 


layers or housewreckers,” he must | 


have been expressing a pious wish,| enthusiasm, our strike will be crowned 
rather than an observation. The fact| with victory. 


is that teachers have fot had the in- | 


telligence and, in many cases, the | 
courage to heed the call of unionism. NECKWEAR WORKERS WIN 


The fifty-odd delegates to the conven 
sand teachers. 
The federation has been taking seri 
ous stock of its accomplishments after 


plished until more full-time official} 





‘or a nation to keep all its capital at| crease their trade union strength in| 


nome. Shall we, therefore, say noth-{|order to be more than voices crying | TO PROMOTE ACTIVITIES | 


ng can be done? in the wilderness. The convention is 


For us Americans, certain very defi- | © 
1ite things can be done: 
(1) We can clean up immediate | 


« abuses, of which there are many, in our | {7 h 
atives, moderates and radicals. 


. : : | SoMieo) 7 rt 
was especially evident in the discus- | Of the Rand Sc a 1, 7 East 15th 


2wn relations with our own colonies 
ike Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

(2) We can refuse to let the rubber 
nterests betray our honor and plighted 
word to grant independence to the/§ 


8 





(Continued on page 4) 


SOCIALISTS OF N Y | ized financial control from the army | ore oe ’ a he 
e ae | authorities at Washington. The ad-| rooklyn,, was elected Chairman 
MEET IN CONVENTION = esc Zone Nevin, Ses | 
| lowship of Reconciliation on the sub- | 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY | ject spurred on the delegates. | 
__o 


ti 


The Socialist party of New York | lective bargaining in fixing salary 
State will meet this Saturday and | se 
Sunday, July 3rd and 4th. in a regular | feasibility of the family allo‘vance to} Land Economics and Public Utilities, | allied ; 
convention to adopt a platform and | the Executive Board; reiterating its | who 


nominate candidates for the coming | st 


State elections. Among the candidates | preparation and experience, irrespec- ganization; approving of school lunch} W@Y, 


to be nominated will be nominees for | ti 


military training. The wholesalé cen- 


The resolution was- sent back for re- 
wording to discountenance only com- 
| pulsory military training and central- | 


onsidering these problems. 
The American Federation of Teach- 


aving among its members conser 


This is a great step in ridding the in- 


YIPSELS RAISE $200 
AT GENERAL MEETING 


v-| People’s Socialist League was held | 
This | last Saturday in the Debs Auditorium 


The Neckwear Makers’ Union has, 
captured one of the largest non-union | 
shops in the industry, that of the Alt 
man Neckwear Company, of Broadway 


. and 
of liberty, but of law and order. We| positions can be established. The neea | ® 


ire instinctively sympathetic with Eu- | for active organization work, with or- 
ropean imperialism over “backward” | ganizers out in the field, planting new 
races and accept its justification as our | locals and nurturing them during their of 
2wn. The dignified and pathetic ap-| period of acquiring experience, is | 
peal, for instance, of the Druse chief-| urgent. A demand has also arisen 
tain leading the rebellion of the} for new blood among the officials. At 
Syrians against the French has fallen] this time of writing, June 30, 1926, the 


| 
| 
| 


Thirteenth street, New York city } 


is the result -of thirteen years of! 
persistent. organization work.. The| 
workers receive an increase in wages | 
ten per cent. What is even. more} 


significant is that the firm agrees to} 
give up its long-standing practice of | 
having its work done by contractors. | 


iA small section of the 25,000 garment work ers who 


CONFERENCE T0 
AID MINERS 


Party and 
Unions Call Meeting 


—— —oe-——— 


One of the largest meetings of the | 


lers is not different from other unions | Sreater city organization of the Young 


Street, 


ion on the resolution condemning | New York City 


ure of militarism had to be modified. | of 


Ove? one hundred and fifty members 
the Senior organization attended. 
The meeting was opened by Benjamin 

|Goodman, Executive Secretary. Fol- 

| lowing singing of the “International,” | 


| Lester Schulman, of Circle Two 





hedules; referring the study of the 


] 
. 28 . 2 ° | 
ress of John Nevin Sayre of the Fei- The most inspiring incident of the | 4 
meeting was when Executive Secre- | Verba 
{ 
tary Goodman made a plea for finan- | 8, 
; P ‘ > City earue. | 
The convention has adopfed resolu- Sood eg ig 2 the City Le agu 
i. oe | thi teen inutes nr \ ar 200 _ 
ons recognizing the principle of col- |} * minutes more than $ | larg 
were collected in cash and pledges. | in t 
| | ane 


and for equal pay for equal work,| business interests who support his or-| ®t t) 


is suspected of catering to the/ tions 


ve of sex of teachers or pupils; con-/ rooms under the control of the educa- | 8 p 


United States Senator and Governor. demning the acceptance by labor edu-|tional authorities instead of private ist 


The sessions will open Saturday at | cational 


1 p. m. at Finnish Hall, 127th street jin 
and Fifth avenue. About 75 delegates | in 


are expected. Saturday night the dele- |! tions of the organized labor movement; | 
sates will be tendered a dinner and re-/| rallying to the defence of continuation 


-eption in Finnish Hall. A play will be} s« 
given. Dancing will follow. st 
The business will be resumed Sun- | in 


day, when candidates will be nomi- | tigate the iniquities of Prof. Richard T. 
nated. ‘Ely, of the Institute for Research in| convention has two more days of life. | British brothers and comrades, 


hools and visiting teachers for the’ eral 


udy of delinquent children; request- | guarantees against possible contro 
g the Executive Committee to inves- | purposes of propaganda of local edu- lin the most 
cation by the central authorities The/ darity 


enterprises of money from | consessionaires; supporting the Pull- | 
dividuals, groups or foundations not/man Porters and strikers of Passaic, | People’s 
sympathy with the aims and aspira-/| the British coal industry and the New} other 
York women’s garment indus#y; and, 


lastly, re-affirming its stand for a Fed-| The 


Department of Education with | org 





On to Victory 











sted to strike at a great meeting in 
Madison Square Garden 





A Day With the Miners 


impressicns cf a Day’s Visit Threugh the 
Mining Towrs of Britain Now Held in 
the Grip of the Great Strike 


Macdonald 


Socialist 





for Monday, July 12 











Workmen's 


Tr: ades to Pp 





Social 








ited 





for} the Britis 








(Continued on page 4) 


N. Y.Garment Industry at Standstill _ 
_¢\s Strike of 40,000 Empties Shops 


. 


ALL OF UNION 
ANSWERED 


Workers Fight to Make 
Jobbers Shoulder 
Their Responsihili- 
ties to Labor 


—_—_e-——_ 


HE second day of the strike of 
gi the 40,000 ladies’ garment work- 

ers in New York city finds the 
workers in q great solid phalanx of 
solidarity. The entire industry of the 
city and vicinity is at a standstill, the 
strike call having been answered 100 





per cent. 

In scores of mass meetings through- 
out the city the strikers are meeting 
and cheering addresses by their lead- 
ers, urging them to stand fast for 
victory. 

Lower New York city presented an 
inspiring picture Thursday morning, 





when the 40,000 men and women of‘ a 
| doze n different nationalities put down 
|} their tools or stopped their machines 
| and marched to the halls in response 


to the strike call. 























There was real joy in a battle for a 
} great and just The strikers 
| formed themselve: } orde pro- 
cessions and paraded to their halls. 
| Within an hour the tie-up had beer 
| completed 
| The strike is unique in labor annals, 
| for it is not primarily one of union 
| labor against employers for better 
| wages and working conditions, but 
| mainly against the jobbers, who employ 
no labor directly, but who have g 
| ments n le ) em by s ! ulace 
) turers or contractors ¢€ ng lion 
| operatives fhe union demands that 
| the obbers, controlling 75 per cent of 
j the annual production, explicitly rec- 
| their responsibility to the men 
en operating the ichines and 
the garments in the contracte 
p 
t 1 clo ind suit 
wkers in Mad n Square Garden 
Tuesda ve z applauded every dec- 
llaration by speakers of the necessity 
} for general tril , ninate out- 
indins evils i the industry and 
unanimously adopte » resolution au- 
thorizing the joint board of the officers 
| of the Internati ul I lies’ Garment 
Worke Uni to i strike 
| Speaker t meeting ynceentrat- 
| ¢ :* n the je Te 
| they 01 l to 
res} il 5 ndustr 
| and t emp nj u 
}w c in t ! ition tl 
precene r ed 1e 1 or vitation 
1 conference to dis« 1 new con 
} tra 
The re ition furt t d that 
nufacture efused to gotiate 
n : eme " \ ld insu the 
york dece é that the 
union frames 1 set of demands two 
ears £0 vi ne to do a iv with 
t o irrespo bility i our 
industry, where constant unemploy- 
ent and cut-throat competition is the 
lot of the clouakmaker,” and that in 
recent veal e standards and con- 
lit ( el vk s have been 
yntinually reduced » that the work- 
ost dire need 
and misery, d t eugert s of the 
« € ofits at 
r of t « 

T pe we Pre i Morris 
Sigmar f the int flonal union; 
Lou HH 1 i ze of the pint 
I ‘ Baroff, ¢ etarye 
I ( € l f 

j ers H Frayne 
} \ ere 
Fed J S Hill- 
? < 4 ted 
( t] Wor Art G ttl 
J in ¢ i I nd 
Sa nag L 1 48 
Gat I 
I ne i ur from 
! vi G of the Ame - 
} » said 
i - un- 
would 
€ of 
li i d@ter > win.” 
H* i , s » be 
n 
( s i every 
iv i ‘ 
Other Unions Pledge Aid 
I I ting t oth- 
r ers a : n as- 
sured the loakmakers of their supe 


| port, 
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at ge Re PORE Os 


. trenchant criticism at the annual 


~ microscope by George Soule, Hilmar 8. 


" Chase, Harry Elmer Barnes, Leland H. 


“League, an unusually high standard of 


“ing, swimming, dancing, hiking were 


»-wifences of _Capitalism;’ 








wear 
Ph St? 


Hiss sald Tamiment, 

; Perest Park, Pa. 
NAPITALISM'S “new defences” — 
named, with occasional disagree- 
“ments, “however, as company 
, “trade union capitalism,” in- 
combinations, employee own- 
-erahip of stock, propaganda and eco- 
imperialism—ran the gamut of 


‘summer conference of the League for 
‘{ndustrial Democracy held at Camp 
iment from June 25th to 27th. 

ose new tendencies in the indus- 
Aerial world were placed under the 


~ Raushenbush, Jacob 8. Potofsky, Rob- 
ert W. Dunn, Ordwey Tead, Styart 


Jenks, M. M. Knight, McAlister Cole- 
man, Benjamin Stolberg and others. 

“Under the chairmanship of Norman 
Thomas, one of the directors of the 


discussion on the part of the audience 
followed each address. In this discus- 
sion joined Abraham Beckerman, Louis 
Waldman, James H. Maurer, Solon De 
Leon, Abraham Epstein, Charles W. 
Ervin, Harvey O'Connor, and many 
others. 
Book Will Contain Speeches 

“T think this conference produced the 
most substantial contribution to a 
realization of present day capitalism’s 
actual technique as applied to the 
problem of industrial relations. When 
the speeches and discussion appear in 
connected form in a book which the 
L. I. D. will publish, it will be seen that 
the subject was treated in a compre- 
hensive and authdritative manner 
which will make the whole conference 
of enduring value,” Harry W. Laidler, 
the other director of the League, de- 
clared. 

The several hundred men and women 
who attended the conference made the 
most of the splendid opportunity the 
Rand School's summer camp offered for 
_reoreation. A tennis tournament, row- 


sandwiched in between the conference 
discussions. Saturday night, we were 
treated to “Jersey Justice,” a delight- 
ful bit of burlesque on the textile 
strike, the scenes of which were placed 
in “Siberia, New Jersey.” Norman 
Thomas, Harty Laidler, Samuel Fried- 





man, McAlister Coleman, Solon De 
Leon,. James Philips, Gertrude W. 
Klein, David Sinclair and others kept 
the audience in one long howl of glee 
at their songs and. patter in which 
they portrayed mill owners,- strikers 
and “private defectives.” 

The conference got under way with 
a discussion on the problem of carry- 
ing the ideas of industrial democracy 
to the attention of the nation’s college 
students. 

‘The discussion of “The Newer de- 
* was begun actu- 
ally with the reading of a paper on 
the large scale development of super- 
power by Raushenbush, secretary of 
the Committee on Coal and Super- 
Power. 

Public has not heen getting 
benefit of the large scale development 
of the power industry, Raushenbush, 
asserted. He pointed out that in the 
last six years the lighting rates 
throughout the country had only 
dropped one half cent while the pro- 
duction has increased by 50 per cent 
and the gross revenues by 66 per cent, 
The operating ratio has improved 21 
per cent in the last six years, Large 
seale production and the improvements 
in engineering and the earnings of the 
holding companies warrant further re- 
duction in rates. He pointed to the 
recent cut in power rates of 28 per 
cent by the Tacoma municipal plant 
as an illustration of the need for a few 
publicly owned developments through- 
out the country to act as gauges to a 
nation wide system of private owner- 
ship. 

Muscle Shoals, the St. Lawrence and 
Boulder Dam are far more important 
then they seem to be to the electric 
light consumers ef the nation. If kept 
in public owngsship and operation they 
are bound to exercise.a powerful pres- 
sure to keep light and power rates 
down. Muscle Shoals is now operated 
and owned by the Government and is 
already selling ‘power at the rate of 
670 million killowatt hours a year, put- 
ting it among the thirty biggest plants 
in the,country. The private companies 
should have no honest objection to the 
competition of three or four large 
pltblicly owned developments through- 
out the country. 

Two thirds of the power of the coun- 
try is controlled by twelve holding 
companies and six of them control one- 
third of the nation’s water power. 
They are organized on a national basis 


the 


while the public is still trying to con- | 


trol them through the competition of 
small municipal plants and through 
the State commissions. Changes in 
engineering av@® making all isolated 
small plants, both private and muni- 
cipal, out of date and the public can 
no longer expect them to keep the 
rates of the private companies down. 
Large generating and distributing 
units such-as Muscle Shoals, the St. 
Lawrence and Boulder Dam must be 


publicly owned and operated to furnish 











* Industrial Democracy Sessions 








the public a check on the power in- 
dustry, 

Public Protection Held Inadequate 

The public is now adequately pro- 
tected through the limited regulation 
permitted by the courts and will not 
be protected under private ownership 
unless statutes are passed fixing all 
present values at some definite figure 
and providing that all new companies 
or all new developments will be valued 
at cost only. This is the procedure in 
the Federal Water Power Act of 1920 
and is the only way to protect the eon- 
sumers from the principles laid down 
in the New Jersey Telephone case in 
April where it was decided that the 
customers must pay a return even on 
all property bought out of excess earn- 
ings. The statutes should specify the 
rate of return in advance and forbid 
the distribution*to investors of excess 
earnings. Until this is done in all 
States our system of regulation will 
remain inadequate, we will have to pay 
higher rates than necessary or just. 
In the meantime a few large public 
owned and operated units are essen- 
tial if we are to get the benefits from 
the large scale development of this in- 
dustry. 

The efficiencies of the industry are 
not due to the holding companies but 
to engineering improvements. The 
only way in which many of the holding 
companies can pay dividends and .inter- 
est on all the paper they are pyramid- 
ing on top of the operating companies 
ig to secure valuable long time con- 
tracts with the local companies which 
now seem reasonable but with the 
growth of the industry will become ex- 
cessive. Through these contracts they 
will get enough profit to pay. interest 
on a lot of paper which, as Chairman 





-It is this, 


Atwill of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities says, repre- 
sents practically nothing at the present 
time except various goodwills and 
theories of people that the value of 
these various properties are such that 
they should be allowed to issue the 
paper against them. 

Mr. Raushenbush also discussed 
State and federal control of the power 
industry and the conflicting claims of 
the advocates of giant and super- 
power. 

George Soule, edrioz or the "New Re- 
public’ and Director of the Labor 
Bureau, Jnc,, on Friday evening dis- 
cussed the, “Changing Relationships 
Between Property . Ownership and 
Control.” 

Mr. Soule said, in part: 

“The general heading for the series 
of papers of which ghis is the first— 
Newer Defenses of Capitalism in 
America—doubtless will suggest to 
some a certaip attitude to the whole 
series of qutstions. his attitude may 
be stated in the form of a syllogism: 
Major Premise: , Capitalism should be 
abolished... Minor Premise: Employee 


etock ownership and the like strengthen 


cunitalism. | Conclusion: Employee 
stuck ownership and the like are un- 
desirable. Or, vice versa, employee 
stock ownership and the like do not 
strengthen capitalism and may there- 
for be regarded with indifference. 

“I wish to suggest that this attitude 
be laid aside for the moment by any 
who hold it and anoth® one adopted. 
You may not agree with the assump- 
tion on which I am about to proceed, 
but I believe it is worth considering. 
The present economic order, 
label. “capitalism,” 
rapidly changing 


we crudely 
varied and 


which 
is a 





thing. It is capable of being changed 
in detail and by degrees as well*as by 
a sudden overturn. The te of any 
specific change is whether it lies in 
the direction of the outcome we favor. 
That outcome is briefly summarigéd in 
the title and aim of the L. I. D.—some 
form of workers’ control over the in- 
dustries in which they are employed, 
and production for use rather than for 
profit. This is the test I want to apply 
to some of the changes that are taking 
place in property ownership and con- 
al. 6 2 

“Common sense everywheres has 
taught people that a man is likely to 
tak better care of something which is 
his own than of another's preperty. 
Separate profit and ownership from 
risk and responsibility and you remove 
the whole justification of profit—in 
fact, if the traditional economist was 
right, you condemn the whole indus- 
trial system to dry-rot. 

“Queer things have lately been done 
in regard to the ownership of common 
stock, Efforts have been made to sell 
it, not merely to‘ capitalists looking 
for a return on their money, but to the} 
wage-earners and customers of large 
corporations, One professed justifica- 
tion for this policy is that it extends 
industrial democracy by giving repre- 
sentation to the two estates hitherto 
excluded from business control. In- 
deed, if the traditional theory of own- 
ership held good, it would seem to do 
so. To make workers ang customers 
partners in the industry, sharers in its 
profits and management, is apparently 
to admit the commonalty to the elec- 
torate of business formerly occupied 
solely by the capitalist—large or small. | 

“Any brief examination of the actual | 
cases in which stock ownership has! 

















however, 
few exceptions, the 
actually aim to 
through 


been distributed reveals, 
that, with a very 
company does not 
srant control to employees 
ownership, 

“Mr. C. A. Bowers estimates that 
there are at leasp 250, and probably 
from 300 to 400, companies in the 
United States which have employe 
stock purchase plans, and there are 
employed in these concerns at least a 
million and- half persons—not all of 
whom, of course, own stock. Many 
industries are represented. Mr. Bow- 
ers states that of the companies ex- 
amined, the percentage of employes 
owning stock varies according to size. 
In the smaller concers—those having 
less than 1,000 employes—all but one 
report that 30 percent or more partici- 
pate in the plan. Only one-half of the 
companies employing from 1,000 to 
5,000 report a participation of as much 
as 30 percent. Out of the thirteen com- 


panies examined having 5,000 or more | 
| his property. 


workers only four have, in Mr. Brower's 
term “genera! participation.” 

“It is- thus clear that while 
movement ic widespread, and signifi- 
eant of something, it is hardly signifi- 
of general employe control, 
one reason because the majority 
employes do not participate. The 
largest participants are, of course, the 
officers and administrative forces 
rather than the wage-earners. It m@y 
be added that there is no really im- 
portant concern in which employes 
own, or are likely to acquire, a majority 
of the stock. I know of no important 
company which is actually controlled 
hy employe stockholders. 

“In fact, W. Z. Ripley of Harvard 
only a few months ago objected to pop- 
ular stock-ownership as one device for 


cant 





Humanity In Big Business 


A Poem by the Standard Oil Co: Company; with Notes by William C. Emory 














“HERE'S YouR 
“SHARE MY 


* 
| ease! 


(IT WON'T GUILD ME A HOME q 
FEED MY FAMILY OR ALLOW ME 
To RETIRE ~~ GuT Ttl HAVE A 
Fite Furie Ral - $0 


WHATS THE DIFF? 

















Standard 
and } 


HE management of the 
humanity for man to man, 

We will be human. 

The grim gray buildings lean against 
the skies; 

And on the left Lake Michigan rolls 
and sighs; 

“We will be human.” 

Sliding down the boulevard in shiny 
limousines, 


report of the Employees’ Stock-Purchas 
The meeting will come to order. 
Remove the bushel basket 

From the candle light 


purchase shares of the company’s stock 
“Well as | wuz sayin’ Bill, 

Yuh can’t have yuh cake an eat it too. 
We gotta be human.” 

With a very sharp knife 


The individual employee was privi 
of hig annual wage. For every 
Subscriptions were volunta 


per cent. 
to add 50c. 
We want y§u to 
Understand 

That the subscriptions are 
Entirely voluntary. 

But, 


result is that 15,0¢ 


and their 


The significant 
company by this method, 
shares. 

Onward Standard soldiers, 
Fifteen thousand strong, 
Shoulders pressed to shoulders 
We're a merry throng. 

Near four hundred thousand 
Shares are in our pants. 


This number of shares represents an 
mately $25,000,000, or 4.2 cent. of al 
shares outstanding. 

After five years 

Each one of you will have 

Nearly TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
This sum.in a bank 

Would bring but a paltry 

Eighty dollars interest. 

On the other Yi 


per 


By their voluntary action, the em 


whom owns as much as 5% per cent. o 
Ten little directors each 

With five per cent. of shares 

Make a safe majority 


That's likely to get theirs. 





| Next Lecture of Course on 
| Golden Ages of Civilization 


By 
LEON SAMSON 
at the 


LABOR TEMPLE 


244 Bast 14tf st. 
Wednesday Eve., July 7th 
at 8:30 P. M. 
Subject: 

“The Golden Age of Renaissance” 
(The Imhumanity of Humanism) 
Questions and Discussions After 

Fac 





Lecture 
Admingion %5 Cents 








An example of the practical applic: 


Five years ago the management offered all employes 


holdings under 


selves the second largest influence among 


Oil (Indiana) believes 


yractices it. 


Company 


The the 


corpulent directors survey 
Passing scenes. 
Their bellies surge in great content 
O’er téndér breasts of cuail 
digestive pill. 
And there was not an argument 
On who would pay the bill. 
“Now Joe, I'll take care of it 
You know I get all my expenses paid.” 


ition of this principle is found in the 
ing Plan just made public. 
That all the world may marvel 


At the gorgeous sight. 


Ss an opportunity to 
on the @eferred payment plan. 
Remove a thin slice, 

It may prevent strife 


Among the damn lice. 


leged to subscribe for stock up to 20 


dollar subscribed the company agreed | 
| Touches my heart. 


ry. 
In case of slack times 

We will endeavor, of course, 
To take care of those who 
Believe in us, 


Stock in the 
390.000 


purchased 
aggregate 


10 employees 


this plan 


In our hey-day, there’s no May-day, | 


Come and join our dance. 
Onward Standard soldiers 
How the stock will soar, 
With the cross of Jesus 
Going on before. 


accumulation in five 

1 the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 

TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 

Will allow one to have 

A gorgeous funeral 

With a motor hearse and tal! 
plumes, 

And a most dignified undertaker. 


have made them 


50,000 stockholders, 


slovees, collectively, 


the not one of 
f the total stock issued 

The sun came up in the morning 

The san went down at night, 

And if it didn’t rise again 


It wouldn't treat us right. 


| the 


| Whoops my dear, there’s a ring around 
| Some are born with a 


and a 


} 

| out of its prineiples that humanity 
| indeed 
| realize 


| the Standard Oil Company 


| thousands 


years of approxi- | 


black | 


| gain 


encouraging response just 


28,059 men 


Such an 
loyalty of the 


the moon, 
solid silver 


spoon; 


It is tangible evidence of 


which prevails throughout this great. group of men and women, 
than themselves—the ambition to serve man- 


together by an ambition bigger 


kind—and who work with a 


My God! Aggie, 


| Yuh just shoulda seen 


Prexy and Joe the service station guy 
Out gettin lit together. 


| And when they hit the line 


The Stundard Oil, Company (Indiaz 


have 


the 
that only 


management to 
by helping and serving 


to 


and success. 


“It is indeed gratifying,” 


| Said the director, 
| “This evidenee of loyalty 


On the part of our employees 


there are some people 
(Indiana) 


No doubt, 


beings acting 
the manag 


human 
shareholders, 


as a group of 
of 
like yourself, with a joy in their work 


The shiny steel muscles 

Of the dynamo, 

Whirr Whirr Whirr 
And a little oil on the bearings, 


| From time to time, 


\ 


The Standard Oil Company 


of all greatness is human sympathy 
Eternally, 

We stand to serve, 

And from this course 

Will never swerve, 


Standard Oil Company 


iples lies be 


The 
believing that in such prine 
Middle West, 


confidence 


of the whom it earnestly 


their spect 


| “We will be human.” 


And 
The 


so saying 
directors 
pieces 


pocketed their gold 


| And smilingly bid one another adieu. 


| Their limousines sped up the oily 
| Black sheen of Michigan Boulevard. 
| Here and there 

| A traffic policeman 


the unusual spirit of harmony 


united effo 


1a) 
in big 
more 


who think of the 
as a 
together 
rement, 


and 


(Indiana 
based on understanding and high integrity. 


(Indiana 
tter 


ifies the faith of the management in 


and women making up this splendid organization. 


Whatever you do just keep in tune 


80 scattering shares as to prevent con- 
trol of business by its owners. An- 
other recent device mentioned by him 
is the issuance of non-voting stock. 
“Three other comparatively recent 
developments have limited the sup- 
posed rights of corporate owners and 
tendéd to concentrate the control of 
usiness though this was not in-all 
@ases their primary object. First, 
holding companies, particularty in the 
field of public utilities, control large 
numbers of subsidiaries in such a way 
that the small stock holder ig sepa- 
rated from power over management by 
a thicket of intercorporation entangle- 
ments. f£econd, insurance companies, 
investment companies, and the like 
hold‘and vote large blocks of stock 
which they have acquired with the 
money saved and entrusted te them by 
small investors. And third, the invest- 
ment trust—perhaps the most recent 





| 


the | 


for | 
of | 


and significant development of all— 
Separates the owner from control of 





“IT doubt the wisdom of general own- | 
ership control under present conditions, 
even if it could be established. The 
spectacle of political campaigns among 
thousands of widely distributed absen- 
tee owners, who have no special know!l- 
edge of industrial problems and care 
chiefly for the size of their dividend 
checks is one that might well appall 
us. It would be an application of the 
worst features of democracy—without 
any of the checks of expert knowledge 
and functionalized administration 
which exist in the most advanced poli- 
tical systems. I believe we should 
rather face the fact that modern large- 
scale industry has developed to a point 
such that ownership control has lost its 
reality. We can no longer depend on 
the simple operation of private enter- 
prise and the profit motive to furnish 
the drive for good indugtrial manage- 
ment, as we seemed to do in the old 
days of small and personal business. 
We must develop other motives and 
other institutions, which have per- 
haps existed in embryo and little sus- 
pected within the old order. 

“The first of these te which we may 
direct our attention is the professional- 
ization of management as distinct 
from ownership. Already most of our 
great utilities and industrial enter- 
prises are directed by men who, while 
they be part owners, are in the 
main salaried executives managing 
other people’s property. Their 
motive is not actually to amass-.profits 
for themselves. They wish also to 


may 


| public control. 
| road regulation has already 


chief | 





make good records as executives; to 
do well according to prevailing stand- 
ards, t maintain their prestige, to have | 
the fun of directing and developing an | 
undertaking of importance. The class | 





} and 
} which, 


With the big bass drum and the big | 


bassoon. 


who are bound 


rt. 
On Thirty-first street, 

wow! 

The old man never missed a bet. 
It was a scream. 


the actual working 
business is practical 
than one half of the employees 


another can man attain happiness 


has proved by 


one 


Say Joe, a little 

Flurry on the street 
Might give us a chance 
To pick up something 
Real cheap.” 


to think of it 
The 
people 


It is truer 
co-operation, 
employees—all are 
love of life. 


machine, 
in splendid 
the 
an eager 
Will prevent friction. 
Friction might cause heat 
And the eventual stoppage 
Of its glittering 
Revolutions, 


j 


We like our bread 

And butter too; 

God's in His heaven, 
What's that to you. ” 


the humanity it preaches, 
million people 


) practices 
service to the thirty 
tries to serve in such a manner 


and esteem. 


Waved a cheery hand 

In answer toe the passing smile. 
The grim gray buildings 

Leaned against the sky, 

And from Lake Michigan 

There came a mournful sigh. 

But the red and green traffic lights 
Merrily flicked off and en. 
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and friendliness | 


| viewpoints; 


| sociated with private ownership, which 


It is gratifying | 


huge organization of | 





) believes that the eternal foundation | 


as to 


| adopt 


| Standards which 


|} in a giant organization, 


of executives already has a morale} 
class-consciousness of own 
because it is young and vigor- 
sensitive 


its 


is sometimes an unduly 
aggressive one. Instances have 
been recorded in which such an ex- 
ecutive has defied even the closely 
held minority ownership which is sup- 
posed to control the property in ques- 
tion. Executives of this type may be 
extremely reactionary in their social 
they may be so jealous of 
power and position that they 
towards labor, for instance, an 
attitude more hard-boiled than finan- 
ciers or bankers want them to adopt, 
Nevertheless, the point is that we have 
here a strong motive not directly as- 


ous, 


and 


their 





may be made useful. I believe there 
is even greater danger to society at} 
this moment from misdirected zeal of 
hired executives than there is from in- 
dolence or graft arising from the fact 
that they do not own the properties 
they manage. 

“The motive is there; the problem 
is, as I see it, to surround it with the 
proper personnel, training, standards | 
of performance, and checks, in the pub- 
lic interest. One great difficulty now 
is that no adequate distinction has yet | 
been made in our general thought and | 
education between the profit-motive | 
and the management-motive. Though 
the managers act independently, the 
they toe often apply 
to their action are the standards held 
from the old order of small pri- 
vate enterprises. In cases where so- 
cial welfare or engineering efficjency | 
clash with the traditional assumptions | 
the execugive has, by | 
and habit, usually | 


over 


of capitalism, 
training, education, 
been conditioned to respond as if he 
were a profit-seeking owner. More} 
than that, in the absence of complete | 
personal ownership which would give 
him a certain amount of discretion, in | 
the absence of the automatic checks 
to action which appear quickly in a} 
small business but are not so apparent | 
forced to build himself a! 


has been 


| has shown on the Baltimore and 
|and other roads that 


the executive | 


apitalism Dons the Robes of the Good Samaritan 


Newer Defences of the Profit System . Under Microscope At League for! 


code or religion on the basis of which 
to make decisions, and this code has 
been founded in too many casés on a 
strict formalization of the profit and 
private-enterprise idevlogy. Hence, 
‘business is business,’ hence the ‘soul- 
less corporation,’ The hired executive 
is often more a conscientious capitalist 
than the capitalist himself. He will 
sometimes fight labor to the end, be- 
cause in his view unions are morally 
wrong and not to be tolerated in the 
social order, where the managing own- 
er of a small business would come to 
terms with the unions because, prag- 
matically considered, it was the more 
convenient to compromise, and in the 
end more profitable, 

“One great task is, then, to alter 
the training and selection of executives 
to penetrate their consciousness with 
new ideas, such that social efficiency 
will have a larger place in their scheme 
of things. This task becomes con- 
stantly easier as the science and tech- 
nique of management develop, as con- 
crete standards, measurements of per- 
furmance, and tests of results are built 
up to take the place of the capitalist 
religion and the inherited prejudice as 
the basis of the executive's decisions. 
For this reason I regard the work of 
the engineering societies, particularly 
the Taylof® Seciety, as one of tremen- 
dous importance, and I even look with 
somé hope on the future of schools of 
business administration. Economic 
research also takes its place in this 
movement. The vast and, in some in- 
stances, absurd proliferation of busi- 
ness and economic statistics, of ac- 
countancy, of expert business advisers, 
of courses in business administration, 
of scientific research into personnel 
problems and of new engineering tech- 
nique in management means in its 
largest sense that management is de- 
veloping a pragmatic methodology to 
take the place of the vanishing profit 
motive of the managing owner. 

“There is also the possibility 
plying the standards and checks to 
management through the agency of 
One authority on rail- 
suggested 
that all pretense of the profit motive 
be eliminated from the industry, that 
all railroad capital be refunded and 
issued entirely in the form of secur- 
ities having a fixed and guaranteed 
return, that the railroad executives be 
stimulated, not by the stockholders’ 
control and profit, but by standards of 
performance built up from the already 
elaborate array of railroad statistics 
built on standard accounting. 

“Another ‘Movement of great impor- 
tance that may be substituted for the 
owner as an incentive to efficiency and 
siack administration is 
union-management co-operation, such 
as has developed in railroad shops. 
Give the unions a stake in efficient per- 
formance, organize their powers te 
help management improve service, and 
you have an ever-present, active force 
stimulating management to eliminate 
waste all along the line so that the 
conditions of labor and service to the 
may improved. Experience 
Ohio 
this foree Is In- 
has improved 

but general 
will work 


of ap- 


a cheek on 


public be 


real one which 
not only shop practise, 
management materially. It 
under the forms of private ownership; 
it will work perhaps still better where 
the private owner is entirely eliminated 
as on the Canadian National. 

“Is is possible, too, that employe or 
consumer stockholders, if properly or- 
ganized, and equipped to function, 
might use the old form of ownership to 
express their own interest. Suppose, 
for instance, an investment trust were 
established the railroad or- 
ganization and their banks to buy com- 
mon stock of the railroads. This would 
furnish a safe investment for the in- 
dividual; at the same time his organ- 
ization, by choosing the manager of the 
trust, could mobilize the voting power 
of the shares held in such a way as 
to secure a real voice in railroad direc- 
A machinery of this kind 


deed a 


by labor 


torship. 


| would not be open to the objections of 


employe stockholdings fos- 
the company. 

“To summarize: The question is 
first, whether the function of the 
owner, as in traditional theory, has 
not lost most of the reality which 
it may have had in the past; and 
second, whether it is possible and 
desirable to restore that function 
or develop new motives and insti- 
tutions more suitable to the prob- 
lems of modern industry. If the 
latter is the case, my opinion is 
that the way to a practicable ine 
dustrial democracy and production 
for use rather than for profit be- 
comes considerably clearer.” 


ordinary 
tered by 





1. D. Con- 


next 


The report of the L. 
ference will be continued 
week. The addresses of* Harry 
Elmer Barnes aad Stuart Chase 
will be printed in full in early 
issues of The New Leader. 











Nature's Wender Spot in the 


vania, 
All outdoor sports. 


ful bathing. Excellent food. 
glorious ha]! on shore of lake. 


Camp Tamiment, 
N. Y, Phone Stuy. 3094 





CAMP TAMIMENT 


NOW OPEN 
FOREST PARK, PA. 
FOR ADULTS 


20 miles from Delaware Water 


Fourteen splendid tennis courts, 
Dancing and entertainment in 
Beginning July 5, daily 
by eminent speakers 


MODERATE RATES 
MAKE EARLY RESERVATIONS 


Biue Mountains of Pennsy!- 


Gap 
Delight- 


lecture 


Forest Park, Pa. 
Phone Stroudsburg 71 
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UURN Lt 
IN PORTO RICO 


Late Socialist’s Defense 
of Masses Recalled to 
. Attention of Entire 
Island 


By F. Paz Granela 





Vice-President, Porto Rican Federa- 
tion of Labor 
San Juan. 

T was not until I read The New 

I Leader of June 13 that I received 

the sorrowful news of the death 
of our beloved friend, Meyer London. 
When I read the headline of The New 
Leader that 500,000 persons paid 
tribute to Meyer London, I immediate- 
ly translated the news to our friends 
who were gathered with me in the 
offices of the Porto Rican Free Federa- 
tion of Labor. It made a deep im- 
pression. We felt that we were at the 
funeral. 

We. are writing of the death of our 
friend, Meyer London, to the daily 
Spanish papers of Porto Rico in order 
that the whole peopic of this country 
may know that they lost another 
friend and fighter for their rights and 
liberties. A great truth was expressed 
by Mr. Morris Sigman, president of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, when he said: “The labor 
movement has lost in him one of its 
very best sons. London was 
amongst all parts of the labor move- 
ment.” 

The Porto Rican labor movement 
may be included with the general labor 
movement that mourns the tragic 
death of Meyer London. He never had 
the opportunity to visit Porto Rico, 
but he knew the deplorable conditions 
and sufferings of the working people 
of our country through our press and 
information published in American 
labor papers, as well as through the 
memorandums and information writ- 


j i 


loved | 


Labor and radical organizations 
may now have books published at 
half of their cost of produetion. 
This unusual service is announced 
by the Vanguard Press of New 
York City, a non-profit publishing 
house established by the Ameri- 
can Fund for Public Service, Inc. 

Concretely, the offer of the Van- 
guard Press is to print an edition 
of 2,000 copies of a book, on good 
paper, up to 256 pages, and bind it 
substantially in cloth. The or- 
ganization offering the book is to 
pay for only 1,000 copies at the low 
price of 25c. per copy, or $250.00, 
which is less than half what it 
would cost to have it printed else- 
where. These 1,000 copies will be 
shipped to the organization for it 
to distribute, while the remaining 
1,000 copies will be circulated by 
the Vanguard Press by including 
the book in its own popular series 
of social science subjects and edu- 
cational outlines, The title page 
of a book published under this 
offer will bear the imprints of both 
the organization sponsoring it and 
the Vanguard Press. 

Further information may be had 
by addressing the Vanguard Press, 
70 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
The officers and directors of the 
Vanguard Press are: Roger N. 
Baldwin, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
Clinton Golden, Bertha M. Mailly, 
Scott Nearing, Rex Stout, Jacob 
Baker and Louis Kopelin. 


ROCHESTER CLOTHING 
WORKERS HOLD PICNIC 


The most successful picnic of the 
Italian Local No. 202, 
Clothing Workers of Rochester 





Amalgamated 
ever 
had, was held in the beautiful Genesee 





ten by our brother, Santiago Iglesias, 
President of the Porto Rican Free 
Federation of Labor, and our beloved | 
friend, Samuel Gompers. Meyer Lon-/} 
don defended the rights of the people 
of Porto Rico with heart and enthusi- 


asm. 
When Lendon was a member of 
Congress, .representing _the Socialist 


Party, the reactionary political leaders 
of Porto Rico appeared before Con- 
gress to disfranchise almost the entire 
Porto Rican working class by property 
and educational tests. But Meyer 
London opposed this reactionary legis- 
lation. 

On May 65, 1916, we 
message from Washington which 
part read as follows: 

“Socialist Representative Meyer 
London was today the central figure 
in the most sensational incident of the 
session in the House thus far. His 
bitter attack on the proposed reaction- 
aries to disfranchise almost the entire 
Porto Rican working class by property 
and educational tests in the Porto 
Rican Government bill under discus- 
sion drew the fire of those who de- 
feated Philippine independence earlier 


received a 
in 





Valley Park on Sunday, June 27. 

As early as 10 o'clock in the morn- 
ing members of the union and their 
families began to stroll in with baskets 


full of food and what otherwise is 











A 























necessary to make a picnic really joy- 
ful. By 3 o’clock in the afternoon the 
crowd was already joyful, and so dense 
that people had to guess if that which 
they were witnessing was a picnic or 
a mass meeting. 

At 3:30 the games were started. 
Races for boys and girls, ball throwing 
contests, nipple and pop races and 
other humorous kinds of sports were 
enjoyed by young and old. For about 
two hours the crowd was kept’ in- 
tensely interested in the contest that 
was going on between boys, girls and 
men and women, who participated in 
the games. Valuable prizes were 
awarded to Teresa Maranda, Ione 
Cursi, Joseph Gioffi, Carlo Rendazzo, 
Teresa Brancatisano, Patsy Sisca, 
Earnest Ciaccio, Sam’ Sisca, Domenic 
Brancatisano, Edward Gallucci, Max 
Zipkin, Sara’ Sisca, Pauline Becker, 
Ethel Needle, Garson Mink and Esther 


T a conference on relief for Passaic strikers, a 
A report on the relief situation made by Elizabeth 
Guriey Flynn and Norman Thomas was read. 
The report stated that over 16,000 persons, strikers 
and their dependents, were now getting relief at a 
money cost of about $15,000 a week. The efficiency 
of the relief machinery, the cooperation of the strikers 
themselves, the fairness of the administration, were 
emphasized. 

“While money has come in in most extraordinary 
fashion until now, the continuance of the strike and 
the increase in need compel all friends of the strikers 
to undertake a far more complete organization and 
widespread campaign for funds than formerly. The 
Emergency Committee for Strikers’ Relief is under- 
taking to raise a much needed milk fund for children. 
In general, however, relief funds should be adminis- 


kitchens. 
furnish free 


workers’ shoes. 


the relief of t 


of pity for: the 


onty to the leg 





tered at the discretion of the Relief Committee,” the strike 

report says. expense.” 
“The excellence of the work done by the Relief The address 

Committee is a tribute to the capacity of the workers. Broadway. 


in. which relief 











PASSAIC 


Thomas and Miss Flynn Appeal for Passaic Strikers 


We have already spoken of stores and children’s 
Barbers from New York and elsewhere 
barber 
workers of Brooklyn keep the cobbling shop of the 
Relief Committee going for the repair of the textile 


service. The striking shoe 


A competent physician is employed 


to look after all sickness in families of the strikers 
at the reasonable charge of $200 a month. 
sum it is estimated that in the last four weeks he has 
handled about 400 cases. 

“In conclusion, we can assure all those who give to 


For that 


he Passaic strikers, whether out of 


understariding of the importance of their cause or out 


hunger of thousands of little children, 


that, any ‘money that they may give will be adminis- 
tered ecahemiécally, effciently and honestly and applied 


itimate purposes of the conduct of a 
ig almost the sole item of 


of the Emergency Committee is 799 


4 





Berkowitz. 


GANEDEN DEDICATES 











A grou icture was ti rhi 
in the week, and whom London had Se as taken which 
f ht on that issue and on mili- will be kept as one of the best 
—e oe . 6 vo souvenirs by the Italian Local. 
tarism. 
“These elements had approached | 


him privately, attempting to get Lon- 
don to vote with them. 

“In a stinging arraignment of the 
proposal to take the ballot from 153,000 
of the 200,000 voters in Porto Rico, | 
London was warning the House that aj 
people deprived of suffrage would be 





Triestman, Riesel Re-elected 


By Bonnaz Embroiderers 


—_—~o—— 


One of the most hotly contested elec- 
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Socialist IFerband have opened their | 


| 6¢€ 39 
DEBS auprrorwm, CCLe 1 ans 


N the hills of Cold Spring New | 


Union Policies 


At Regular Secret Sessions 





} 
| 
York, on the Hudson, the Har- | 


lem Socialists and the Jewish | 


is concluded. 





Recently we considered the activities of a Communist ‘‘cell’’ in the union of 
Camp on June 26, with an entertain-| the Laundry Hand Pressers, and in this installment our review of its work, 
ment and dance, dedicating the new |:takhen from minutes of the “‘cell,” 














| 
Aciven. to violence. He cited Dorr’s} tions in the local trade union world| pneps Auditorium at their camp which | ; . | 
rebellion in Rhode Island as an inci-| 90k place last week in the elections| is named Camp Ganeden. All general | hens meeting in the Workers’ | 
dent of the struggle to remove the] for officers in the Bonnaz- Embroid- | bodies of the various progressive trade | — headquarters on July 20.) complains that “cell’ resolutions are| 
property qualifications of voters in the] erers’ Union, Local 66, I. L. G. W. U. unions and workmen's circles - have | rae apc! bees nee! es to abe not carried out. Evidently the belt 
United States. All offices were contested with the| 8¢™t delegations and also the Jewish | det had ae ae mem ers of atid ste had by this time caused some dis-| 
“Seizing upon London’s statement] exception of the presidency. Z. L. Daily Forward Association. Spokes- | na so, ‘ ar anaes Res <i caepinns, Ag. Marsieitane one oe 
that deprived of ‘civilized method of| Freedman has held the office for a|™an for the United Hebrew Trade wee | se tg ~ringgie od aii “a pve sy say that “the right gang are planning 
expressing themselves,’ Porto Ricans| number of terms. SEPERA Deareeh. Fee, Tae general ef | shantentatiin pa eit gt oe a ae ey ee erent cee ee 
might assume the right to use violence,|_ The largest number of members par- | ce of the Workmen's Circle A. Drus- al ieneaheh Rp agi if Sade ays aged arrange diy, ey 
Representative Austin of Tennessee, 4} ticipated in this election as compared kin. M. Shore for the City Committee } i At ‘the rnas meeting, on. August 3: Oey ae: a eee. } 
Bourbon reactionary, excitedly de-| with all previous elections. The closest | °f the socialist Ferband, Dr. Calman, | RS tbe, place tp “atnselne com- More “Unity” Needed | 
manded that London be called to order.| contested offices were those of the| the president of the ae sf bconiponrd mittee” was instructed to work out a The “captain system” receives con- | 
“Instaftly Minority Leader Mann] secretary-treasurer and business agent. the ecg jie of the Jewish Socialist | program of action and at the meeting} siderable attention at this meeting. 
and other Republicans leaped to their} Nathan Riesel won over his opponent, Teen ee vee Sepennae:, . Sane, ee | the following week it was rumored | Burstein wants: more unity in the! 
feet with protest, motions and points| Rose Auebach, and was re-elected.|# Very large representation of talent | that the secretary of the union would| “steering committee” which would | 
of order. Speaker Clark was hastily| George Halpern was re-elected by a from the Jewish stage. Mr. M. Gillis | rrobably. resign. A member by the| suggest that. all was not harmony| 
brought in frem his office. Democrats| margin of 35 votes over his opponent, delivered “ wonderful ee of | name of Toland, not a Communist | among these selected ‘generals. The 
and Republicans crowded into the|Sam Anhouse, George Triestman,| 8Teeting from the Jewish Daily For- | nicht be a candidate. The minutes of | meeting adjourned after electing Hal- 
chamber from cloak rooms. manager, won out against Leon Hat-| ¥@"d. The letter of Eugene V. Debs | ;),, “cell” state that Toland “behaves| perin and Klein as secretaries of the 
“After a heated parliamentary dis-| tab. ‘The old executive board was re-| “45 read, | like a dog and will not give any jobs| League. 
cussion, the House voted, 76 to 187,| elected by a very small margin, in The letter was as follows: | to our comrades.” Therefore he must] The next week eizht members were 
that London be allowed to proceed.| some cases as low as four votes. “My Dear Comrade Gottfried: |} be defeated. Members of the “cell'’| present at the opening session. They 
The vote was taken after London had “This is to acknowledge with deepest | MUSt get busy on this. were Marmelstein, Litschich. Halperin, 
disclaimed advocacy of violence. The thanks the receipt of your telegram| At the following meeting Marmel- | Shamison, Burstein, Handelman and 
Socialist member directed attention,| friend, Meyer London, as well as the! of the 2ist inst. in behalf of the Har-#Stcin reports on the campaign of the) Kiein. Litschich repotted that “he 
nevertheless, to the dangers which the| numberless fights of President Samuel] jem and the Jewish Socialist Ferband, | Workers’ Party and Halperin reports} fo]! the pulse of the organizer and 
proposed disfranchisement of the ma-| Gompers. advising me that the social hall | for the “steering committee.” He de-| sec retary of the union and that they 
jority of Porto Ricans must involve."} This is one reason why we regret, erected at the camp recently purchased | ™!nds that “from now on all the com-| will support the captain sys em.” Evi-| 
The reactionaries and their legisla-| from the bottom of our hearts, the by your organizations has been given | races become active in earnest.’ Evi- | dently Litschich and Burstein-had not| 
tion to disfranchise almost the entire| death of Meyer London. Therefore,} my name and to say in answer that dently the “cell” was not working to} joined the Workers’ Party as a motion 
Porto Rican working class in 1916| the labor movement of Porto Rico ex-|] fee] touched beyond ‘the power of | the satisfaction of the leaders Mar-| ¥ as made that they rhould join. 
were defeated, due to the efforts of our| presses to the whole labor movement] words to express by this honoring | meistein suggests that it may even! Then the election of members of the 
of America its deep sorrow, and sym-| testimonial of our comrades of. the | be necessary to reorganize the “cell”! executive board was considered and | 
pathize with you in this hour of be-| Jewish Ferband and the Harlem So-| “24 te get another “steering com-/the following “slate” was agreed to.| 
reavement in which we lost one of our] cialists, that I accept with pleasure | mittee.” Burstein, Krass, Scheideman and Ben | 
Ww k ’ most loyal, intelligent and honest] and gratitude the honor thus bestowed | Party Members Called | dich. Whether any of these stalwarts | 
orkers friends and fighters for the rights and| upon me. | On October 11 the “cell” again met| Were elected to the board of the unior. | 


berties of the working class of Porto 


UNITY |= | 


|} al Communist headquarters and it was 
decided to call a general meeting 
all the comrades in the party and in| 


“Yours faithfully, 
“EUGENE V. DEBS.” 
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Owned and Managed by 
The International Ladies Garment 


Workers’ Union 


he Workers’ Summer Resort in the 
lue Ridge Hills of Pennsylvania 


Beautiful Surroundings 
Unexcelled Food 
Concerts Daily 
All Sports 
Dancing 


REGISTER NOW! 


3 West 16th Street, New York 








GROUP LEADERS WANTED 
Wanted 2 capable Group Leaders, | 
one for boys and one for girls, for aj 
modern Sunday School Camp. Call | 
Sundays after 7.30 P. M. Tanzer, 586 | 


"ROAD TO FREEDOM” CAMP 


Belle-Terre, Croton on Hudson, N. Y. | 
FOR ADULTS 


EDUCATION 


CAMP FORUM 


Weekly Schedule of Lectures by Prominent Lecturers 
All Sorts of Outdoor Sports 


Reservations Limited to 


ROUND TRIP FARE, $2.46 


One Hour'’s Ride from Grand Central Station 


For Further Information Write 





Morris Park Avenue, Bronx, 


Communists not members of the union 
were also to join with the “cell” mem- 
bers to determine the business of the 
union and to shape its policies. 

The “ met the following | 
week and Goldberg spoke of reorganiz- 
ing “coll.” it not working| 
properly. He said that “the ‘steering | 
| committee’ has’ not accomplished any- 
thing and that a new one should be | 
elected now that will do the work and| 
will be connected with the organiza- | 
of the Trade Union Educational | 


| 
| 
| the trade.” Evidently 
| 
| 
| 


cell” again 


the was 


RECREATION 


tion 
League.” 
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| 
Handelman complains that the “cell } sor‘ of thing. 
|} had helped to elect the. secretary of | said, well, “they like it.” 


we do not know as the minutes that | 
came into the possession of The New 
Leader end at this woint | 

In the installments this] 
theme enough has been shown from |} 
the official records kept by a Com-| 
munist “cell” how its members 
from time to time, plan policies and 
programs for the _ union, 
“slates” for the election of “cell” mem- 
bers to official the union, 
and call in Communists who have no} 
connection with the laundry trae to 
advise with the “cell’ on how to eb-| 
tain contro] of the union. | 

The data are presented for the con- | 
sideration of union members and it is 
for them tc.say whether they like thi; 
If they do, as Lincvln} 


two on 


meet | 
arrange | 
} 
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positions in 











Office of the Workmen's Furniture Fire In- 
surance Society, 


Apply week days between 9 s. m. and 6 p. m.| Established 1872. 
| Main office for New York and vicinity 


the union and this secretary “perse- ‘ ‘ 
“ cutes” Handelman. Because of this | say, and | will sustain it against) Saterdag. 9G, m. te 22 only. lat 
20-25 at One Time he believed it necessary to reorganize| all the powers of the earth, that the| —— 
| the union. Another “steering com-/| slaves are as culpable as their tyrants, | 
mittee” of three is elected ¢onsisti ard I do not know whether liberty has/ Patent Attorney, | 
of Litschich, Burstein and A ites} more cause to complain of shake eie! S. HERZO ke cul ssaecag 
| Evenings and Sundays, 1436 Glover Street,| Labor 


for the Camp Booklet — 








invade her than ef those who are fools! 


The latter then takes the floor-and | enough not to defend her—Mirabeau.’ nam Bay Extension, to Zerega Ave. Station 


—_——~eo—— ? 
BRISBANE. 

For the fifth time in succession 
the Labor government of Queens- 
land won a decisive victory at the 
elections held May 8 The result 
is a triumph for the Laber Social- 
ist government. 

Prior to the elections, the state 
of parties was Labor 43, Conserva- 
tives 29. The positien is now Labor 
45, Conservatives 27. Laber’s ma- 
jority-has increased from 14 to 18. 
Labor first came to power in 
Queensland in April, 1915, and the 
last 11 years it has had a continu- 
déus term of office as a straight-out 
Labor-Socialist government. 

During its 11 years it has elimi- 
nated direct taxation of the work- 
e-s; the profiteers have been muz- 
zles; generous unemployment in- 
surance and worker compensation, 
maternity homes and clinios have 
been established, and motherhood 
and child endowment introduced. 

Under Labor rule industry has 
functioned with renewed vigor; 
wages are higher, hours of employ- 
ment less, and working conditions 
better than in. any other Aus- 
tralian state. Unemployment is at 
a minimum. The cost of living in 
Queensland is the lowest on the 
continent. 


Unity House Reduces Rates 
To Trade Union Members 


——_o~-———_ 





The Unity House at Forest Park, 
Pennsylvania, one of the most beauti- 
ful summer resorts for workers, owned 
by the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, has announced a new 
rate for members of other trade unions, 
making it more conducive for them to 
come out. 

The: season was. started with the 
special rate of 23 dollars a week for 
members of other unions. But in con- 
sidering the fact that many workers of 
other trades who, because of the fact 
that they may have been unemployed, 
or on strike for some time, would find 
that rate prohibitive, and since the 
resort is not run for profit, but rather 
as a means of offering workers an op- 
portunity to enjoy their vacations ata 
nominal cost, the rate has been re- 
duced to 21 dollars a week. All those 
who have already paid the higher rate 
will be refunded the difference by ap- 
plying to the New. York office at 3 
West 16th street. 

It is believed that this reduction will 
help in bringing out greater numbers 
of workers to Unity House, where they 
will appreciate the fine things that can 
be accomplished by workers co-oper- 
ation in this field. 





Fine art is. that in which the hand, 
the head, and the heart go together.— 





Recreation 





i “the time of your life” were}/never 
better demonstrated than | 
the three-day conference of the ie 


for Industrial Democracy just endeds 





beautiful setting, the woods and coun- 


front alive 
dancers each evening, the delicious 
meals—the entire camp, in fact, was @ 


in which the leaders of radical and 
liberal thought participated. 

Under the direction of Samuel 
De Witt a tennis tournament was held. 
Ann Rubee was the winner of the 
women’s section, while Arthur Schiller 
won the prize offered to the men. 
The courts are in particuarly fine 
shape, as is the rest of the camp 
equipment. The canoes and boats on 
the lake made it hard for one to tear 
himself away from the restful  pad- 
dlitig. 

With the advent of July 4th, the 
most interesting part of the Camp 
Tamiment season is now under way. 
The guests are noted for their con<- 
genial spirit, which goes to give the 
whole atmosphere a feeling of gen- 
erous, hearty and comradely fun. 

In addition to-the regular alluring 
attraction of the camp, the manage- 
ment has added those of lectures and 
music, Over the July 4th holidays 
James. Phillips, who delighted the 
L. I. D. guests with his rich. baritone 
voice, will be the chief musical ate 
traction. 

Beginning with the week of July. 5 
the lecture season will get-under way 
with August Claessens, one of : the 
most popular lecturers in, the country, 
as the speaker for the week. : 
Reservations for any part of the 
summer months should be made im- 
mediately at the New York office of 
the Camp, 7 East 15th street. 





The whole Marxian system implies 
the increasing social intelligence and 
expanding political capacity of the 
working class. Without this scientific 
Socialism would indeed be a baseless 
dream, but given this—and the history 
of the working class for the last half- 
century abundantly proves that we are 
justified in the assumption—we. may 
await with confidence the sounding of 
the knell of Capitalism and the dawn 
of classless civilization—A. M. Lewis. 
* — . 
Inactivity, from fear of committing 
a fault, is the mark of a coward.'-O 





Ruskin. 


fear of indigestion?—Sanskrit Proverb, 




















BEWARE OF CLOGGED BOWELS 


You shorten your life many years when 
you carry in your system waste matter 
that nature intended to be evacuated. 


EX-LAX 
The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


evacuates your bowels, regulates your 
liver and keeps you hale and hearty. 
Good for young and old. 








At all drug stores—10, 25 and 50c. 











Daste and powders. 





More than half your teeth are under the gums. Here 
lodge bits of fond and the solid substances from tooth 
Here pus and pyorrhesa develop. 


Superior to Pastes andPowders! 


Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substaneeg 
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healthy mouth 


in Sanitary 
Glass 
Container. 


AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, penee 
trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep places, 
destroys germs, cleans up pus. 

AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral 
latic medication recommended by leading 
It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 
sensitive, 
It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary, 
AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilarat- 


rophye 
entists. 


firm and 


bleeding gums 


matter to get under gums. 


Get the AMEGIN habit and know the joy of @ 


and a germ free tooth brush. 


AMEGI 


PRONOUNCE- 11 aMMA~= JIN 
PYORRHEA LIQUID 
It Heals as 
It Cleanses! 










Ask Your Druggist 
About Amegin! 


*enduet of Karlin Laboratories, New York, 








Offices to Let 


Attractive Offices to 


| 
let in the recently 


reconstructed modern building of the Home| 
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=. Take Lexington Ave. Subway, Pel- 





Office Hours. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
| 1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays. 


Ave. 
taries write to our main office. 


Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
EAST 81TH STREET. | i" the United States. 


Membership 44,000. 


Phone Lenox 3559. 
Sat., 9 ame 


227 East 84th St. 


Brooklyn Office open only Mondays 


and Thursdays from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m., 


Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby 
For addresses of Branch Secre- 


Lake, Country; “Tea 
Courts Offer Splen- 
did Oppcriunities for 


“« 


AMIMENT’S perfect facilities for t, 
juring 

The tennis courts, the lake with its 
try about, the dancing hall on the lake — 


with music and joyous ~ 


worthy complement to the conference 3 
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By Henry Miller 


> American Socialists, reformers, 
students of social problems, 
Beatrice and Sidney Webb have 
been names to conjure with. His- 
and scholars of the British So- 
ist movement, authors of more than 
rrr df brilliant volumes, they have 
merican efforts in the same 
géem meager and amatéurish. 
unlike most, publicists, their per- 
ilities, at least on this side of the 
Water, aré comparatively unknown. For 
these réasons thé appearance of Beat- 
riéé Webb's (nee Potter) autobiography 
the first thirty-four years of her life, 
‘undér the title “My Apprenticeship” 
s, Green & Co.), is a double 

yon to the American public. 
Beatrice Potter was reared 4s any- 
thing but a Socialist. She grew to 
manhood in the latter part of the 
jan age, that era whose charac- 
tetistic doctrine was expressed by 
Yeast, “The man who sells his cow too 


 Ghéap goes to hell.” Her father was a 


‘“gapitalist at large,” one of the earliest 


great railroad builders, and president 
"of thé Canadian Grand Trunk Railway. 
-Thé réferences to labor in her father’s 
reports, “Water plentiful, labor docile,” 
were Hatdly Socialistic. Most intimate 
of the great men who frequented the 
Potter household was Herbert Spencer, 
for whom’ Mrs. Webb retained a deep 
affection until his death. But Spence, 
who taught that society was a natural 


- erganism.which grew by its éwn laws 


and should be let alone, was scarcely a 
social rebel. . 
A Conservative at Twenty 
Already well in her twenties, Beat- 
rice Potter describes herself as “con- 
‘ gervative by temperament and anti- 
democratic through training.” But she 
had far too resolute and independent a 
mind to become just another member 
ef “society.” In contrast to her seven 
respectably married sisters, she set her 


*> “héart on a career. Had she lived in a 


less troubled time she would have be- 
come a psychological novelist, in the 
Manner of George Eliot. However, like 
many another sensitive spirit of the 
time, she felt irresistibly drawn to the 
sérvice of the poor. Her first ideas on 
the problem of poverty were vague 
enoligh. Her earliest contacts with the 
poor were as rent collector for a phi- 
Janthropic housing project in the Bast 
End of London. 

The pictures of degradation and help- 
legssness which she gained in this expe- 
rience Beatrice Potter never forgot. 
She relates how, many years later, fa- 
tigued by incessant reading of dreary 
reports, and longing for the healing 
beauty of 4 poem or novel, the recol- 
lestion of the desolate faces of the in- 
habitants of the East End would ¢hain 


aa ~ @ér to her task. ‘ 
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The most important of Beatrice Pot- 


~ MRS, SIDNEY WEBB 


Famous British Fabian Socialist, Who 
Has Written the First Volumé of Her 
Interesting Life Story 


ters’ early experience was her partici- 
pation in the famous study undertaken 
by her cousin, Charles Booth, “The 


don.” This remarkable survey estab- 
lished with statistical accuracy that 
éne million persons, or 80 per cent of 
the poptlation of London, were living 
below the “poverty line.” The com- 
plete futility of relief work as a solu- 
tion of the problem of poverty was 
demonstrated as never before, and Miss 
Potter was driven to think_there must 
be a more radical altérnative. She had 
worked for months in the sweat shops 
of the East End and had learned that 
“sweating” was the result of thé so- 
cial anarchy which Spencer had glori- 
fied into a natural law. Her study of 
the casual laborer of the docks had 
convinced her that the Victorian dog- 
ma that the poverty of the poor was 
due to defective eharacter was a myth. 

The first complete vision of an alter- 
native, however,.did not come to Beat. 
rice Potter until she undertook the 
study of the Cé-operative Movement. 
She visioned the gradual development 
of the cé-operative idea—a non-profit- 
making organization of consumérs— 
éxtended to the state; in other words, 
the Co-operative Commonwealth. In 
1892, at the age of thirty-four, shé 
married Socialism in the person of Sid- 
ney Webb, “the Other Orie,” leading 
member of the Fabian Society. Here 
the book ends, to be followed by an- 





Life and Labour of the People of Lon- 


other volume, called “Our Partnership.” 
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The daisied dawn in the sky, 
And the young day still dew and 
dream, i 
When on the innocent morning air 
There comes a terrifying scream. 


And the four ends of the sad earth 
Repeat the hellish dreadful call; 

Soft ladies murmur in soft beds— 
“The morning whistle—that is all!” 


And I, too, turn to sleép once more, 
A haunted sleep all filled with pain; 
For in my sleep | see the men, 
The victims of colossal Gain. 


Troop in the doors of servitude; 
-1 see the children weary-eyed, 
I see the time-clock, and | see 
The endless day that glooms inside. 


It ig the Moloch of the dawn, 
Capital calling for its prey— 

Men, women, and little boys and girls. 
It’s human sacrifice each day. 


And, as | hear that dreadful scream, | 
High in the dawn all filled with song, 
I pray within my heart—“O Lord! 
O Lord! How long! How long!” 
—Richard Le Gallienne. / 





Man makes his own history, but he 
does not make it out of the whole 
cloth; he does not make it out of con- 
ditions chosen by himself, but out of 
such as he finds at hand. The tradi- 
tions of all past generations weigh like 
an Alp upon the brain of the living. — 
Marx. 
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By Wallace Thurman 

WAS reading “Teeftallow” (Teéf- 

tallow, by T. S. Stribling: Double- 

day, Page & Co.: $2.00) when a 
friend of mine wished to know “what 
it was all about.” I answered that 
the author wag giving a realistic de- 
piction of life among the inhabitants 
of the Tennessee hill country. “Does 
he damn them?” my friend asked with 
interest. “Well,” I hesitated, “not ex- 
actly... .’ and then sought to formu- 
late my nebulous thought, but béfore 
{ could do so my friend had inter- 
jected, “No, I guess not, for God has 
done that already.” 

Teeftallow is to Lane County, Tenn- 
essee, what Main street is to Gopher 
Prairie, Minnesota, and what Barren 
Ground is to the decadent backwoods 
of Virginia. The cover blurb informs 
us that herein Mr. Stribling “argues 
no causé, pleads for nothing, suggests 
no change.” He doesn’t, but one can- 
not help feeling that’as a creator of 
characters the aythor is somewhat 
akin to the creator of our cosmos, 
which is to say that once he gets the 
toe of his boot working regularly on 
one’s posterior regions he forgets to 
remove it. nists 

Abner Teeftallow, the title character, 
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“Dependent America” 





By M. H. Hedges 


HEN Tories of England ap- 
propriate méasurés first pro- 

‘ posed by Socialists, Socialist 
members of Parliament quietly arise 
and point out the genealogy of the new 
statesmanship. “The member from 
Liverpool,” they declare, “is an uncon- 
scious Socialist. He is advocating 
Measures proposed for years by the 
British Labor Party.” 

Socialists of America may so speak 
of William C. Redfield, former Secre- 
tary of Commerce, now that he has 
published his book, “Dependent Amer- 
ica: A Study of the Economic Bases of 
Our International Relations” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company). Mr. Redfield 
concludes his careful statistical study 
with passional emphasis, much in the 
manner of a prophet of old. 

“If we are to advance,” he criés, “it 
must be by a closer sense of unity with 
all men everywhere, and with a candid 
acknowledgment of common duties, 
common obligations, common respon- 
sibilities.” 

Redfield has discovered the very bad 
manners of American jingoists and 
militarists, and he deplores the fact 
that America manifests the “irritability 
and hastiness of national boyhood.” To 
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be sure, liké ‘all well-intentioned liberal 
conservatives, Mr.+ Redfield tapes. off 
his valuable factional study with a 
rainbow cloud of sentiment. He offers 
no realistic conclusion to his fig- 
ures. He is hard-headed for 240 
pages, and muddle-headed for ten 
pages. He does not come to the 
conclusions his facts warrant. 

So we conclude that Mr. Redfield's 
book will win distinction for the sta- 
tistical data it contains. He shows 
beyond doubt or cavil that Amefica is 
economically dependent on other na- 
tions, not in small unimportant com- 
modities, but in big vital commodities. 
There can be no rubber for automobile 
tires, tennis and golf balls, overshoes 
and galoshes without India and South 
America. There can be no shellac for 
our floors, for our buttons, our phono- 
graph records, without Hindustan. The 
American farmer cannot harvest his 
wheat without consulting the peasants 
of Yucatan, who make the twine used 
in the American-made binders. Burlap 
comes from foreign lands. Not even 
the nickel which goés into the jitney 
fare comes from America. Tung- 
sten, which lights our homes, is a for- 
eign product. Steel, our basic product, 
without which New Yorkers could no 
Jonger ascend toward the heavens, in 
towers of stone, is absolutely depend- 
ent on foreign lands. 

‘In 1921 the president of one of the 
subsidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corporation was asked for information 
about the importation of élements used 
in steel making. Thé list received in 
reply gives the quantities and coun- 
tries from which the various materials 
were brought for the year 1919 and 
1921, and covers fourteen and a half 
typewritten pages. It shows forty 
commodities brought froin fifty-sevén 
countries.” : : 

So the list expands in a staggering 
array. Coffee for the table, furs for 
milady’s lovely throat. straws for thé 
bald as well as bobbed-head are im- 
ported. Indeed the list of dépendent 
commodities ig so long and so impor- 
tant that it leaves us wondering if the 
United States produces anything at all 

Of course, the point is that modern 
commerce and international finance 
has made the world an économic unit 
The logic of the situation is that wars 
should be impossible. But wé know 
wars are not fmyossible. We know 
that the situation offers more reagons 
for wars. more markets to scramble 
over. What Mr. Redfield’s heart tells 
him ought to be, a world unity, inter- 
national good will, cannot exist 80 
long as privileged group co-opérates 
with privileged group in all nations if 
exploiting the population at home and 
abroad. When these privileged groups 
fall out, we have wars. When they fall 
in, we have books like Mr. Redfield’s, 
| valuable for its facts, but tinjdrous in 





-- Bryan’s Own People -:- -:- 





f a hill-billy raiséd in the poorhouse, 
ahd “with a brain unspoiled by book 
larnin’, a judge fer a grandaddy, and 
a@ crazy woman fer a mammy.” With 
this auspicious ancestral heritage and 
environméntal influence Abner is pre- 
cipitated into a typical Tennessean 
milieu at the age of seventeen, and 
léft to “sink or swim.” That anyone 
could survive in this morass of moral 
whoremongers, religious fanatics, and 
uninspired ignoramuses is more than 
one can imagine. Yet Abner, wholly 
in tuné with his environment, does 
survive, and acts ag a catalytic guide 
for the reader through this hot-bed 
of férvid fundaméntalism. Meanwhile 
he experiences an adolescent sex af- 
fair, a whipping at the hands of the 
“white-caps,” whom .he himself had 
helped to organize, and a second love 
affair which results in his losing a re- 
cently acquired and long withheld 
fortune. 


Bryanism Explained 


If the people of Tennessee are truth- 
fully delineated in this volume, one 
need no longer wonder anent the phe- 
nomenal success of Bryanism and 
other such contemporary hokum. In 
a ljJan@ where the. solitary school 
teacher aligns himself with.a fanatical 
preacher to save the young lambs of 
the land. from bejng taught that their 
grandfathers were not monkeys; in a 
land where the church deacon is also 
the county usurer, and charges two 
pereent above the legal rate of interest 
on loans; in a land where the chief 
charity workér and Christian beacon 
light will go out of her way to inspire 
mob spirit, and then hound a “fallen” 
girl to the point of desperation; in a 
land where as a sequential reaction to 
a revival, Kluxism, fueled by the flery 
fanaticism of frustrated old maids, and 
non-satiated married mén and women 
runs riot, rides bootleggers and ladies 
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of joy out of town on rails, tars and 
feathers chicken thieves, hangs a white 
man as the premier piece de resistance 
of the celebration, and then, character- 
istically attempts to vent the rest of 
their sublimated passion upon the girl 
Abner has seduced; as I say, in such 
a land oné would expect most anything 
to happen. 


Thus are the people with whom Mr. 
Stribling populates Téeftallow’s world 
A hard, primitive lot, yet nevertheless 
the sons of our pioneers and the 
fathers of our future Americans. Even 
when one grows pessimistic concerning 
them, one cannot help but feel some- 
what sympathetic, for one realizes that 
the fault lies not so much within as 
it does without, and that it is the bar- 
renness and uneventfulness of their 
environment that renders them: so 
petty, so pitiful to us sophisticates. 
These people gossip because they have 
no other subjects of conversation save 
the activities of their neighbors. They 
indulge.in religious fanaticism of the 
most fervid kind, because they must 
have some outlet for their repressed 
urges and their riling inhibitions. They 
lynch a hapless black or an unlucky 
white because they have no other form 
of passionate celebration in which to 
participate. They disrespect the ‘law 
because nine-tenths of the law they 
see functioning is either totally asinine 
or totally ineffective. 

It is to Mr. Stribling’s credit that he 
takes account of these things. Thus 
he escapes being assailed as a myopic 
or partial observer; thus he gives the 
impression of having spied upon these 
peonle and of having penetrated into 
their every native emotion, their every 
concrete thought. After which he 
seems to have been able to present 
his material entirely from an objec- 
tive viewpoint, seldom letting any sub- 
jective prejudice or reaction color his 
vigorous and vital narrative. 





A Day with the 
Miners 


(Continued from page 1) 


dreds of defeats and win in the end 
was better shown by the demeanor of 
that Sabbath calm than by roistering 
fuss that spent itself in its own dem- 
onstration. 

* * 7. 

The folks crowded the halls to suf- 
focation. Thé doors and windows 
weré-open so that those who could not 
get in might hear. They were told 
the story of the negotiations and the 
strike. When question time came 
there were none about “the betrayal,” 
“the treachery,” and so on. They were 
in the fight. They knew they had 
neither appreciation nor thanks for 
the critics within the gates. Ham- 
mersmith was like a sign in the 
heavens for them, and they knew how 
Hammersmith had been won, and how 
other Hammersmiths were to be won. 
They were up against a politica] and 
an economic system which had to be 
changed, and they believed in politics 
more than ever. 

7 * = 

I have found the same spirit in 
groups of men to whom I have spoken 
on a long journey I took partly by car 
and partly by train on my way to 
London from Scotland this week. They 
wanted information; they résented the 
victimization that was going on; they 
were sorry that the genera) etrike did 
not Bring back the miners to work; 
they discusséqd the future of their 
unions with apprehension: but they 
showed the same fine spirit of unity 
which they showed when they came 
oun they were pondéring over their 
experiences: they were looking more 
than evér to politics and the Parlia- 
mentary Party. I do not know if that 
is the experience of others, but that is 
certainly mine. 

a ” * 

The women were particularly fine. 
They sat in théir best gowns, many 
of them with infants in their arms, 
and when these little things showed 
Left tendencies and interrupted they 
receiveds kindly éhastisement which, 
like the géneral strike, raised new is- 
sues. They shook hands, and gave 
such hearty shakes that the pains of 
rheumatism were as nothing to their 
greetings. I chaffed them, and told 
them what the Tories in the House 





| its conclusions. 
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were saying to their discredit. They 


indulged in gorgeous visions of what 
they would do if these “bodies” would 
come within reach. And then a look 
of sadness changed their faces, for 
they know better than anyone what 
all this means. But the miner’s wife 
will be the last to give in. 
. . * 

Away up in the last of the villages, 
perched on a slope where the sides of 
the valley come together and the 
green mountain barrier rises from the 
end of the streets, the day’s work 
ended. They are hill folk up there 
who can dance and sing with lithe 
limbs and sweet voices. We sat down 
by their fireside, and they talked to 
us and gave us tea. They had hard 
times before the trouble. Inefficient 
mariagement of their pit had made it 
one of the “uneconomical” ones, but 
it had been bought by an efficient 
combination. Capital had been put 
into it, new plant and buildings had 
appeared; there is a hard massive ap- 
pearance in its new form. New seams 
have been tapped, and it stood this 
afternoon in the shadow of the hills 
like a strong man waiting the order 
to. work. . 

. . _ 

In these places there are few—gin- 
deed there is no—signs,of distress. It 
hides itself in the hearts of the people, 
and only comes out when the outer 
door is closed. They are careful folks 
like the best types of our own Scottish 
people. They put a spotless cloth on 
the table, and the most comely and 
cheery, of young miners’ 
us hospitality. 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


MEMBER of the educational 

committee of Vienna was in this 

country recently, télling of the 
experiments in the schools of the Aus- 
trian republic. The work develops a 
great méasure of self-activity; in the 
high schools that first tried the newer 
méthod, all the pupils, parents, and 
teachers form a unit with representa- 
tives on a central committee that de- 
termines the work of the class, within 
the general course for that year. Aftér 
fivé years of the experiment, 95 per 
cent. of those concernéd voted to con- 
tinue the method. 

*Scott Nearing went into Russia re- 
cently, to find, among other things, 
what he could of the édueational sys- 
tem. One professor told him to “come 
back in fiftéen of twenty years, and by 
that time we may have a schoo] sys- 
tem. We have none today.” But 
everywhere he found an intense in- 
terest in education; questions were 
showered upon him as to American 
methods; and the activities and ten- 
dencies recorded in the volume (‘Edu- 
cation in Soviet Russia.” By Scott 
Nearing. N. Y. International Pub- 
lishers.. $1.50) indicate a more hopeful 
flourishing than fn the decay of the 
systemoin the United States. 

There are operating in Russia, in 
an experimentation on a nation-wide 
scale, some 93,000 schools with over 
9,200,000 pupils, as well as 5,000 kin- 
dergartens with. over 300,000 pre- 
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school children. The kindergartens, 
in addition, conduct classes in child 
care for the mothers who are not 
reached by other agencies of adult 
education. 
Students Are Disciplinarians 

The “Dalton plan” of experimental 
education has been largely discarded, 
as stressing too separately the de- 
velopment of the individual; in its 
place a more social form of activity 
is plannéd. In all other respects the 
schools of Russia—save for their great 
handicaps of poverty and initial ignor- 
ance—start much as many of the ex- 
perimental schools of this country. 
The elementary department of the la- 
bor school providés what is called “‘so- 
cial education.” The children aré 
taught by the bookless method, not 








learning at once to read and write 
with the artificial symbols of the al- 
phabet, but drawing the objects 
around them. The class, for example, 
may decidé—for the class decides—to 
study the village street. They must 
then find a way of securing paper and 
drawing materials (Scott Nearing do¢s 
not tell whether the class goes to 
work until it earns enough to buy the 
necessary supplies). Then, on a great 
roll of paper, each mémber of the 
class draws an object that is part of 
the village street scene. Following a 
general class outline set by the com- 
Mittee, they then discuss the project 
of their next underaking. 

In the high schools the students 
have charge of discipline, and assist 
in administration and in arranging the 
eurriculum. The .school committee 
consists of the principal and repre- 
sentatives of the teachers, the janitors 
and the students, It is interesting to 
note the questions put by a group of 
student committeemen to Scott Near- 
ing: “First, they wished to know how 
American students wére organized and 
what kinds of activities were carried 
on by these student organizations; 
second, whether the Dalton plan was a 
success in the United States; third, 
whether there was any immediate 
prospect of the United States’ recog- 
nizing the Soviet Republic; and fourth, 
what the chances were for the de- 
velopment of a radical tendency in 
the labor movement.” 

A Bright Spot 

The interest of the teachers and pu- 
pils in their work, and especially its 
relation to their life, is very great. 
One project, for example, may be to 
make a sanitary survey of the school 
district. All work done is followed by 
a report of observations and accom- 
plishment, the making of charts and 
diagrams being stressed from early 
years. In this way clearness of pres- 
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Philippines for the sake of rubber con- 
cessions. 

(3) We can insist on the principle 
that there shall be no public collec- 
tion by the armed forces of the United 
States of the private debts of Ameri- 
can investors. This principle has been 
embodied in a formal resolution by 
Senator Shipstead which ought to be 
pushed as a live political issue. It will 
not solve all problems. It will not keep 
all American capital at home. It will 
simply mean that American capital 
takes its own risks instead of passing 
them on to the shoulders of boys in 
farm and factory who have had no in- 
terest in or responsibility for the in- 
vestments. 

Above and beyond all these things, 
we must work for high wages which 
will cut dow® the excess profits of an 
owning class and create a healthy de- 
mand for American goods at home. 
Under capitalism this program cannot 
go very far. We must, thérefore, go 
on to work for socialism at home in 
order to aid the maintenance of peace 
abroad. Socialism in any one nation 
is not an automatic guarantee against 
imperialism. But the more socialism 
we can have all around the world, the 
better chance we have to end imperial- 
ism and so preserve peace, 


That good employers’ organization, 
the National Conference Industrial 
Board, tells us that the farmers, with 
29 per cent of the population, had in 
1920 only 13 per cent of the wealth. 
This was a marked logs since 1900. In 
1924-25 the average farm operator, in- 
cluding tenants with Owners, earned 
$804 by his labor. And this included 
the value of food, fuel and-shelter sup- 





entation is developed, and the. results 
of any work made of permanent value. 

This picture is, of Gourse, a general 
sketch of a gréat work that varies 
widely in efficiency and success; but 
it is all stirred by a vital interest and 
a faith that make Soviet education 
one of the most promising after-effects 
of the Revolution, one of the bright 
spots in the work of the world today. 

No clearer statement of the differ- 
ence between ‘the proletarian and the 
bourgeois ideals in education can be 
given than the statment of the pur- 
poses of student organization made by 
the Educational Workers’ Union of the 
Soviet Union: 

“1, The bourgeoisie places before 
the school, as objectives, raising a 
citizen who is docile and little disposed 
to change the essential forms of the 
established order. This object deter- 
mines the character of the work and 
the internal structure of the school.... 
In such a school the instructor plays 
the part of an absolute master over 
the class and over the students. A 
system of punishments and other de- 
vices are added—among them réwards 
—that are aimed to assist the instruc- 
tor to reach the desired end. The 
children are at his mercy. He may 
double the tasks; he may send chil- 
dren from the class; in him the chile 
dren see the enemy that must be 
fought. They struggle against his 
rules, violate them deliberately, form 
groups for this purpose. The teacher 
is the representative of state power, 
and infighting against him the pupils 
are fighting against the orders of the 
state. Such a struggle unifies large 
groups of students, wéakens the pres- 
tige of the authorities, interferes with 
the realization of the aducational ob- 
jective, arouses a spirit of discontent, 
intensifies the hostility. 

“The introduction. of student au- 
tonomy in such a school has for its 
objéct the elimination of the struggle 
between teachers and students, to raise 
the prestige ofthe teacher, to place 
upon the children themselves the duty 
of surveillance ,the execution of the 
teacher's decisions, which is merely a 
means of subjugating the pupils to the 
teacher.... 

“2, In countrise where bourgeois 
democratic republics are solidly estab- 
lished—America, Switzerland—one fré- 
quently finds in the schools an aue 
tonomy of another type. All at once, 
or gradually, there is introduced into 
the school a constitution like that of 
the bourgeois democratic republic, 
with all its attributes: Elections, 
courts, even prisons (see, for example, 
the George Junior Republic in Amer- 
ica). Pupils, particularly adolescefits, 
enjoy a certain liberty of action under 
this constitution. Such student au- 
tonomy has for its object to raise citi- 
zens dévoted to the bourgeois republic. 

“3. The difference which exists be- 
tween the objects that we propose 
for the school and those that the bour- 
geoise state proposes, exercise a de- 
cisive influence on the form and the 
object of student autonomy. 

“4, The object of our school is this: 
To raise a useful member of human 
society, joyous, vigorous and able to 
work, alive with social instincts, ac- 
customed to organized activity, under- 
standing his placé in nature and in 
society, knowing how to relate himself 
to the march of events, a firm de- 
fender of the ideals of the working 
class, an able constructor of commun- 
ist society... In our schools e6elfe 
government is not a means of governe 
ing the students more readily, neither 
is it a practical method for studying 
the workings of the constitution. It 
is a means by which the pupils may 
learn to live and work intellgently....” 





plied by the farm. Faced with facts 
like these it is useless to think that 
the defeat of the Haugen Bill will end 
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discontent among the farmers. The 
Haugen Bill even in its greatly amend- 
ed form was unsound. I do not Believe 
that in operation it would have satis- 
fied the farmers. Different groups of 
them, no less than the consumers, 
would have been dissatisfied with the 
prices fixed by the Board, and there 
might have been considerable trouble 
collecting the equalization feé which 
Was supposed to cover the difference 
between the foreign and domestic price 
of staple commodities. At best only a 
sfiarp rise in the domestic price at the 
expense of consumers would have made 
the farmers pay any equalization fee. 
There can be no doubt that the whole 
subsidy principle of which this bill was 
an expression is economically unsound. 
But for all the subsidized manufac- 
turers, led by Mr. Mellon, to lecture the 
farmers on the evils of subsidy is just 
about the last word in hypocritical ef- 
frontery. More than one paper and 
speaker has pulled the deadly parallel 
on Mr. Mellon by substituting “alumi- 
num” for “farm products” and “cus- 
tom duty” for “equalization fee” in his 
now famous letter. Whatever else may 
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ARAH GERTRUDE 

wrote a forceful 

“God's Stepchildren.” She writes 

a vivid character story in “Mary 
Glenn.” (Mary Glenn. By Sarah G. 
Millin. N. Y.; Boni and Liveright.) In 
neither volume has she given a suffi- 
cient slice of life with all its nuances 
and fine shades to give her a place 
among the great novelists of the day. 

In “Mary Glenn,” Mrs. Millin’s story 
is woven about a beautiful, ambitious 
girl, the daughter of poor store keep- 
ers in Lebanon, a very unimportant 
town in South Africa. Physical attri- 
butes Mary has, but her ambition is 
for social success and recognition. To 
this end she will go almost any length 
—sacrificing the man who loves her, 
giving herself to an inconsequential 
man becausé he comes of good Eng- 
lish Family, and developing in herself 
an unnatural hardness which bring her 
defeat and sorrow. 

Mrs. Millin seems again to have 














wives gave 


chosen the thesis novel. She writes 
of the petty ambitions and struggles 
of a small town, pitiful in their small- 


ness in relation to the big world out- 


be necessary for the farmers, it is cer- 
tain that they ought to begin a drive 
against the present tariff law. 





5,000 Pocketbook Makers 
On Eve of General Strike 





doors, and yet just as heartrending fer 
the persons who feel them. Mary Glenn 











the town, 
wife of an 
to 


successful business man in 
but she found herself the 


unsuccessful British clerk, forced 





On going to press we have learned 
that. the Pocketbook 
Workers’ Union has made all arrange- 
ments for a general strike as the pos- 
sibility of a settlement with the manu- 
facturers are not very promising. 

Conferences have been held for the 
last ten weeks without any understand- 
ing being reached. The union original- 
ly made a number of demands some 
of which it had been willing to set 
aside in order to reach a settlement. 
The union, Wowever, insisted upon a 
minimum program of eight points, 
which include demands for a general 
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live by the help of the man who was 
formerly in love with her, her only} 
remaining joy in life a beautiful 
whom she loses when he is ten years 
| of age. 

The doy is shot by mistake while on 
a hunting trip with his father The} 
poignant tragedy of Elliot Glenn, | 


increase in wages of 15 per cent with! 
a similar increase in the minimum | 
scale, the establishment of a minimum| 
scale for helpers, a reduction in hours, 
unemployment insurance and several 
others of equal importance. 

A statement issued by A. I. Shipla- 
coff, manager of the union, points out 
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could have been the wife of the most} 


By Madelin Leof 


Mary’s ineffectual husband, when he 
finally tells her how he accidentally 
killed their child, makes Mary lose 
much of her acquired hardness. 

Mrs. Millin writes clearly, concisely, 
with no mincing words. If anything, 
her story is too bare of any semblance 
of colorful detail. She gives the cold 
facts, and draws her conclusions from 
these facts. The colors of the picture 
are left entirely to the reader. That 
Mrs. Millin can write forcefully and 
Clearly is evident in “Mary Glenn,” 
which is at all times interesting, but 
that she is a great artist, we are 
unwilling to concede, because her 
thesis novels lack that very warmth 
which made of Mary an unfeeling per- 
son and not a lovable one. 
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that the union has postponed the call- 
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ing of a strike since May 1, when the 
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old agreement expired, in order to con- ~ — 
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tinue conferences for the reaching of BUY A HAT 


an agreement. The workers are now | 
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losing patience and insist upon a strike | 
if the employers do not grant us these | HAS TTLE GOODS 


eight moderate minimum demands. 
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TELL you, folks, this government of the 
people by the people, étc., is getting to 
be something fierce. Take that Pénnsyl- 

vania election, for instance, when dry Pepper, 

bone dry Pinchot and wet Vare contested for 
the high honor of becoming U.S. Senators: 
- According to all reports, Pepper spent a cou- 
ple of million bucks. Vare spent nearly as 
much, while Pinchot, who came in at the tail 
end on account of his predilection for. honesty, 
frugality and puritanity, blew in nearly two 
hundred thousand. : 
* * * 

Frederick Beutel, the chairman of Pin- 
chot’s speakers and meetings committee, told 
the honorable Senators who are investigating 
the Pennsylvania election that the Vare and 
Pepper headquarters in Pittsburgh was be- 
seiged for days after the primary by long lines 
of watchers and ward workers demanding pay 
for their service. 

The scene resembled nothing so much as 
a run on a bank, he declared, and there was 
considerable merriment when he described 
how paymasters and workers in the Vare 
headquarters tumbled out in the street when 
a tear gas bomb placed in a bag of money by 
a bank exploded when said bag was careleéss- 
ly opened by one of Varé’s paymasters. The 
bomb was placed in the sack as a protection 
against robbers who, it was feared, might 
swipe the Vare payroll and thus deprive hon- 
est patriots of their hard-earned boodle. And, 
say, don’t it beat all how careful the banks 
are getting nowadays in their endeavor to 
reward only the right kind of robbers? 

But let Brother Beutel continue his tale of 
woe: 

At times the confusion about the Vare 
headquarters, which were next door to his 
own office, became almost riotous, Beutel 
said, because the system of paying was not 
nearly so methodical, although the payments 
apparently were larger than those at the Pep- 
per-Fisher headquarters. Durifig the day fol- 
lowing the pri the workers were formed 
six abreast before the door and the line ex- 
tended for a full city block, Beutel said. 

Vare paymasters were struggling with sim- 
ilar crowds at two other headquarters in the 
city at the same time, Beutel continued, and, 
according to the testimony offered yesterday 
by Vare leaders, the payments continued for 
nearly a week. eg 

At this point of the ceremony, Senator Reed 
busted in with the question; “How can money . 
be used to sway an election—how is it used 
in Pittsburgh?” 

“In Pittsburgh,” answered Beutel, “any- 
body who spends enough can swing an eléc- 
tion. During this campaign many people 
came to us offering to work for our ticket, 
but when they found thére was no money 
available, they quickly left. There was talk 
all over town of the price for carrying certain 
wards.” : 

“Then the system is to get the ward leaders 
first, is that it?” asked Senator Reed. 

“Ves.” 

“There are leaders who are out for the coin 
and will swing their wards to the highest 
bidder?” continued Senator Reed. 

“Yes, that is the general understanding,” 
said Beutel. 

“Am I right,” asked Senator Reed, “in say- 
ing that it is hopeless for a man to seek office 
in Pittsburgh unless he has a lot of money and 
is willing to spend it?” 

“Perhaps it is not altogether hopeless,” 
answered Beutel, “but the balance of power 
can be bought.” 

“Was the last primary bought?” asked 
Reed. 

“I am absolutely convinced that it was,” 
answered Beutel. “In fact there ware enough 
paid workers in the Pepper-Fisher and Vare 
organizations to swing the election to any 
one of the candidates. I estimate that not 
less than 20,000 persons were on their pay 
rolls. It has been testified by a Pepper- 
Fisher. manager that his organization in 
Pittsburgh had 17,000 on its pay roll alone. 
I saw at least 10,000 people paid at the two 
headquarters. Many at the Vare headquar- 
ters received money in handfuls. Pepper 
seemed to have the most money, however, 
at least he paid in $10 bills, while Vare paid 
in $5 bills.” 

“One candidate could buy an election by 
buying the ward leaders and employing ward 
workers and watchers, is that it?” askéd Sen- 
ator Reed. 

“Why I think that even the organization 
leaders would admit that,” answered Beutel. 

, = * * 

Why, certainly, this is the way the game is 
played, not only in Pittsburgh in Pennsyl- 
vania, but in virtually every strategic political 
point and bailiwick. Of course, accidents will 
happen in the best regulated campaigns and so 
it comes about that once-in éver so many 
“coon’s agés” a poor but honest man actually 
slips into the American house of Lords. 

either did the abolition of nominating 

conventions and the substitution of the direct 

election of senators improve matters. The 

only change was to increase the expenditures 

of cash, for it is obvious that it is cheaper to 

buy a convention than to buy a whole state! 
* * * 


For my part, I am in favor of abolishing all 
elections and set up in their place public atic- 
tidn sales in which the plums go to the high- 
est bidder. Why all this fuss and bother of 
campaigns when the whole ‘business could be 
settled by one man, and that an auctioneer? 

“Géntlemén,” cries this functionary from 
the steps of the State Capitol, “I am offered 
two million dollars for a ten thousand dollar 
a year Senator job. It breaks my heart to see 
this honor go for such a measly sum. Make 
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A Conference of the League of Nations 


Peace: “Verily, Verily, I Say Unto You One of You Shall Betray Me” 
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of démocracy rather than on 
proletarian dictatorship for the 
attainment of Socialism. Among the 
democratic forces in the community he 
gives a prominent place to the trade 
unions. They tend to destroy “the 
absolutism of capital and to procure 
for the ,workér a direct influence in 
the managémént of industry. . . . 
Thére are socialists in whose eyes the 
union is only an object lesson to prove 
the uselessness of any other than po- 
liti¢al revolutionary action. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the union today—and in 
the near future—has very important 
social tdsks to fulfill for the tradés, 
which, however, do not démand, nor 
are even consistent with, its omnipo- 
tence in any way.” 

To Sidney and Beatrice Webb and 
other English writers he gives the 
credit of being forcibly before the 
world the fact that the trade unions 
are indispénsable organs of democracy 
and not merely passing coalitions. 
That does not mean that the trade 
union should bée the controHing 
monopolist of industry under the de- 
mocracy. The trade union, “as mis- 
tress of a whole branch of produc- 
tion, the ideal of various older Social- 


Boa enien relies on the methods 


ists, would be only a monopolistic 
productive association, and as soon as 
it rélied upon its monopoly or worked 
upon it it would be antagonistic to 
Socialism and democracy, lét its innér 
constitution be what it may.” 


Universal Suffrage and Democracy 


Bernstein défines démocracy as an 
absence of class government, though 
it does not yet involve the absolute 
suppression of classes. “The right to 
vote in a démocracy makes its mem- 
bers virtually partners in the com- 
munity, and their virtual partnership 
must in the end lead to real partner- 
ship. With a working class undével- 
oped in numbers and culture the gen- 
eral right to vote may long appear as 
the right to choose the ‘butcher.’ 
With the growing number and knowl- 
edge of the workers, it changed, how- 
ever, to the implement by which to 
transform the representatives of the 
people from masters into real servants 
of the péople. 


“Universal suffrage in Germany 
could serve Bismarck temporarily as 
a tool [continues Bernstein], but 
finally it compelled Bismarck to sérve 
it asa tool. .. In 1878 it could 
bring Bismarck into a position to 
forge the wéapon of Socialistic law, 
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but through it this weapon became 
blunt and. broken, until by thé help 
of it Bismarck was finally béaten. 

. Universal franchise is, from two 
sides, the alternativé to a violent révo- 
lution. But universal suffrage is only 
a part of democracy, although a part 


parts after it as thé magnet attracts 
to itself the scattered portions of iron. 
It certainly proceeds more slowly than 
many would wish, but in spite of that 
it is at work. And social démocracy 
cannot further this work better than 
by taking its stand unreservedly on 
the theory of democracy.” 


Dictatorship Antiquated 


Bernstein. asserts that social dé- 
mocracy in Germany has always in 
practice taken such a stand. How- 
ever, many of Soctalist theorists have 
adopted phrases used by Socialists in 
the days when political privilege 
ruled throughout Europe, and have 
treated them as though the progréss 
of the movement depended on these 
phrases rather than on an understand- 
ing of what can and should be done. 
“Is there any sense, for example, in 
maintaining the phrase of the ‘dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat’ at a time 


which in time must draw the other. 


tives of social démocracy have placed 
themselves practically in the arena of 
Parliamentary work, have declared for 
thé proportional representation of 
people and for direct legislatfion—all 
of which is inconsistent with a dicta- 
torship? 


“The phrase is today so antiquated 
that it is only to be réconciled with 
reality by stripping the word dictator- 
ship -of ite actual méaning and at- 
taching it to some kind of weakened 
interpretation. The whole practical 
activity of social democracy is directed 
toward creating circumstances and 
conditions which shall render possible 
and secure a transition (free from cor- 
vulsive outbursts) of the modern so- 
¢ial order into @ higher oné. ,-.- . 
The -dictatorship of the classes be- 
longs to a lower civilization, and 
apart from the question of the ex- 
pediency and practicability of the 
thing, it is only to be looked upon as 
a@ reversion, as political atavism. 
the thought is aroused that the tran- 
sition is to take place by means of 
agencies utilized in an age which knew 
little or nothing of the present methods 
Of passing and enforcing laws a reac- 
tion is sure to take place.” 








when in all possible places representa- 


(To Be Continued Next Week 
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(Continued From Last Week) 
66 AKE this house businéss,” he 
TP woven. “Ever since that 
time I gave in on the Haw- 

thorné place, we have never agreed 
on the subject.” This is what had 
happened ... 
They came home from Chicago, 
vibrant with happiness. In thé hotel 
at Mackinac, and in the days spent 
at the Drake, they haa won something 
more than a harmony of limbs and 
lips; they had grown into a comrade- 
ship—a league of youth, cemented by 
the joy of discovering like tastes. To 
their heightened senses, Chicago had 
been like some romantic, foreign city, 
where meén like deities existed only 
as a background against which to pro- 
ject their passion. They had been 
alone amid luxury, color and the stir 
of life. They had shopped extrava- 
gantly at Field’s; they had seen the 
“Follies” at the Olympic, and War- 
field at the Blackstone. They had 
explored the new Latin quarter above 


By M. H. 


tea out of cracked tea clips at one of 
the tiny tea rooms along upper Michi- 
gan avenue, kept by the widow of a 
famous poét. They had visited private 
art collections, and had purchased 
several pictures, expensive ones. A 

Twice Agatha had telegraphed home 
for money. 

Dan had lost his reason, it had 
seemed. It had been an orgy for him 
of pent-up instincts and desires. He 
had not cared for expense. He found 
himself wanting, wanting. His soul 
had seemed big enough to embrace 
all the beautiful things in the world. 

How crazy he and Agatha had been 
for each other. They had made fre- 
quent trips to their room during the 
day, ostensibly to rest, in truth, to 
be alone together. Poetry had lain 
about them everywhere. 

On their last night at the Drake, 
they had lain awake looking first out 
over the lake, with its soft, enfolding 
mystery, and then out over the Drive, 
with its clicking, whisking traffic, and 
something of the greater mystery of 
the crowd had stolen into their room 





the Rush Street Bridge and had drunk 
. 3 


and sobered them. They had talked 





it two million one hundred thou- 
sand.” 

“Good, the honorable gentle- 
man hanging to yonder lamppost 
offered two million one hundred 
thousand. Two million one hun- 
dred thousand once, twice—ah, 
the gentleman sitting on the 
cracker box is offering two mil- 
lion five hundred thousand. 
What’s that—three million?— 
bully for Admiral Newberry—the 
gentleman offers three million 
and cheap at that, cheap as dirt. 
Who will make it four million? 
Make it four million, gentlemen. 
Think of the honor you are be- 
stowing upon yourself and fam- 
ily. Think of the unborn de- 
scendants who will go thunder- 


bid? Five and a half, going—go- 


toga to the ‘We live. to dye and 


seat made sacred by the imprints 
of Daniel Webster, Mark Hanna 
and— 

“Four million. Hurry up, gen- 
tlemén, make it five. The ladies 
of the Bethel Baptist Aid Society 
will serve a four-bit chicken din- 
ner at the close of the sale. Don’t 
let the ladies wait. 

“Five millions. Thanks. Make 
it six. Make it six. Who will offer 
six? Do I hear six? No. Well, 
then, five and a half—thank you, 
Mr. Gotrox. Thought you were 
too wise to let a bargain like that 
slip by you. Five and a half—five 
and a half—do I hear another 


ing—gone. Here, boy, take this 





ing down the Corridor of time as 
the sons and daughters of Sena- 
tor Whatawad, the patriot who 
paid four million dollars for a 
seat in the Senate of this glorious 
democracy. Only four million— 
how can you hesitate—four mil- 
lion for a niche in the American 





-dye to live’ cleaning and dyeing |} 
emporium and have bundles and 
bills delivered to the residence of 
Senator Gotrox.” 


the people, etc—Oh, rats! ! 


lard’s 
to Susie McEwen’s house. 
Gaylard’s wife, 
beer a music 
When she married Gaylard, then a} 
Representative from Chicago county, 


bor Novel of the 
Northwest 








HEDGES 


passionately, then, about life, and the 
perplexity of inequality, about the rich 
and poor. 
“Here, far away from the city; here 

by the yellow dunes, 

I will lie and soothe my heart where 

the sea croons. 

For what can I do with strife, or 

what can I do with hate? 

Or the city, or life, or love, or fate?” 

So Dan had read to her from a book 
he had purchased by a new Chicago 
poet. 

“Or the struggle since time began of 
the rich and poor? 

Or the law that drives the week from 

the temple's door? 

Bury me under the sand so that my 

sorrow shall lie 

Hiddén under the dunes from the 

world’s eye.” 

“It’s so beautiful, it hurts,” Agatha 
had said. She threw her bare arms 
impulsively round his neck. “I want 
to be good to you, Dan. I want to 
be goed to you.” 

He had read to the end. 

“I have learned the secret of silence, 

silence long and deep; 

The dead knew all. that I know, 

that is why they sleep. 
They could do nothing with fate, or 
love, or fame, or strife. 

When life fills full the soul, then 

kills life. 


stands or the stars fieé, 

Be one with the sounds of the 
shore, and one with the sea.” 
Long after Agatha had fallen asleep, 
he had lain there thinking about his 


and waited for her to get out. before 


glowed angrily, and her hands were 


I would glide under the earth as a “well?” he asked. “Must I crawl 
shadow over a dune, over you?” 

Into the soul of silence, under the “Is this the place?” Her voice 
sun and moon. quavered. “Somedne already lives 

And forever as long as the world | phere.” 


he explained lightly, ignoring her>-evi- 
dent distress. 
of it, Agatha, their name is Morregon, 


ern woman. She did it. The house 
never recvv.red. The tiger skin with 
the gaping jaws on the floor; thé in- 
thumérable vases; the stiff, heavy fur- 
niture; the stiff, heavy oils, not one 
of them by a master—these things 
made thé Gaylard house shout Susie 
McEwen at one when one entered. 

Agatha hated it, and Dan—but for 
different reasons. Agatha longed to 
have her own house to play with, and 
Dan wanted to escape into a sphere 
of independence. ‘ 

Dan went house-hunting without 
confiding in his wife. Diverging 
sharply off a busy retafl street, he 
found a neighborhood of lost gentility. 
Old, imposing houses, many of them 
now turned into apartments, lined a 
shady, genteel streét. Dan found a 
good-looking house with a reasonable 
rént, with the addéd advantage of 
being within walking distance from 
the newly-opened law office. 

Agatha finally consented to go and 
inspect it with him. 
“Just to humor you, you monkey.” 
Se it was that one summer after- 
noon they drove up béfore the house 
chosen by Dan. He was at the wheel] 


him. She did not move. Her full lips 
had set in a determined line; her eyes 


clinched in her lap. 


“Yes; but they are going to move,” 


“Why, come to think 





mother and what he would do Ween 4 
he had returned to Minneapolis. | 
Somehow excitement had flown; the 
orgy had spent itself ° 

So they came home to Matt Gay- 
house on Pillebury, or, rather 
Senator 
had 
City. 





Susie McEwen. 
teacher in Rush 





x* * * 


Government of the people by 





hajl of fame—four millions for a 


Adam Coaldigger. 


and came to the metropolis to live, 
she refused to employ a decorator, or 
seek any advice about fitting up the 
Gayiard home 
herself, 
should. 
new-fangled infidelities of the mod- 


She wanted to do it 
she said, as a housewife h 
She wanted none of these 





too.” 


unnecessary bitterness. 
only a dozen Morresons in the city di- 
rectory.” 


| had climbed over her playfully, she had | 
| suddenly slipped behind the wheel and 

| driven off, leaving him alone and per- 
plexed in the quiet street. 
away she drew up to the curb and 
waited. 


ing funny,” 
taking the machine. 


She winced. 
“Yes, that is odd,” she answered with 
“There are 


But she had not moved. When he 


Two blocks 


If" 





Thoughts on, 
Immorality S. 


ARE about to have thoughts) 

moral behavior; so hold your ® 

é plexes, boys and girls, and let’s go, 
The crux of the moral problem is the. 
old crux a8 that of the social problem and 








transit problem, and the economic problem, ~ 
namely, unequal distribution. If morals, or the 
lack of them, were spread around a bit more, 
this would be a better world. Here’s what E - 
mean. Jim Scroggs is a high-minded, well-— 
méaning young man with a social conscience _ 
and an Adam’s apple. He devotes what spate 
time the bank gives him to reading improving . 


though radical literature on economics, his- 


tory and philosopky, ‘is in bed as a rule By 


ten (except for Saturday nights, when he 


sits up until quite a late hour playing par- 


cheesi with his aunt) ; and he does not smoke, 
drink or chew, use words that appear in store 
ies in The New Masses, play the ukulele, 


dance the Charleston or neck. In short, Jim 


Scroggs is a credit to the Socialist Party, a 
hard-working Higgins, honored by all who 


know him and the godawfulest bore in Chris- 


tendom, or Zionism either for that mattér. 
His appearance will empty a room quicker 
than a fire. When he button-holes you and 
begins kneading your arm to find out how 
strong you are, when he slaps you on the 
chest and says, “Comrade, you ought to come 
up to the gym with me some afternoon and 
play a little hand-ball, you are getting as 
flabby as a bourgeois,” then you can under- 
stand what fun it must have been for the Ro- 
mans to have watched the early Christians 
entering the arena. Scroggs happens to be a 
Socialist because that is just one other way 
of making things over. He is also a vé 
tarian, a New Thoughter and an earnest bi+ 
cycle rider. He loves gruesome performances 
such as getting up hours béfore any decént 
folk are about, breathing deeply before open 
windows, practicing with other dumbbells, 
sitting down to a hearty meal of a handful 
of o2‘s, some lettuce and a toasted nut and 
treading one of Haldeman-Julius’s blue books 
on the subway on his way to work. 

Now ‘this would be all right with me, if 
Scroggs didn’t insist that I, too, indulge in 
all these unnatural practices. Myself, I usu- 
ally have to be threatened with manslaughter: 
before I arise in the mornings, I love thick 
gréasy foods made from the flesh of dead ani. 
mals and despise most vegetables; as I have 
no hankering to be a strong man in vaude- 
ville I‘cannot see the advantages of breath- 
ing deeply or pushing dumbbells about. And 
I like Scotch whiskey, Fatima cigarettes, and 
have spent hours trying to learn the Charles- 
ton. Were it not for the Scroggs of the world 
my personal habits would be of interest to 
none save myself and immediate family, ex- 
cept, of course, when the attention of the po-, 
lice is attracted to them. 

But in the myopic eyes of Scroggs I am a 
brand to be plucked from the burning, not; 
mind you, because Scroggs believes in the 
“old-fashioned moralities,” no indeed, but 
simply and purely because Scroggs believes 
that every man owes it to himself and the 
cause to be “fit.” 

When I ask Scroggs, “Fit for what?” he 
becomes a bit vague and makes muttered 
references to “the Revolution.” I confess I 
don’t exactly see what good it will do the 
Revolution to have me all bulging with odd- 
looking biceps. <A sixteen year old militia- 
man on the right side of a machine gun could 
shoot me just as easily if I had had Shredded 
Wheat for breakfast as if I had partaken of 
my customary bacon and eggs. And it will 
take a lot speedier vehicle than a bicycle to 
get Scroggs out of the range of a bomb-drop- 
ping aeroplane. 

But let’s be fair about this. There is no 
question in my mind and apparently none in 
the minds of my loving friends, that I could 
swap a lot of my moral behaviors with 
Scroggs and greatly benefit by the aet. 
Whether Scroggs could take on any of mine to 
his betterment is still open to debate, but I 
have a sort of hunch that a couple of drinks 
now and then might not harm Scroggs any. 
Again, it wouldn’t hurt him a bit to read 
Scott Fitzgerald or Sinclair Lewis or any of 
the other young writers who are spréading 
the American scene before us. Even The Sat- 
urday Evening Post might give Scroggs « 
better idea of what men and women in 1926 
are like, than Spengler’s “Decline of the 
West” or “Trends Sociological, Anthropolog- 
ical and Teleogolical,” by Herr Professor 
Hinunterbahnwagon of Munich. In short, I 
would be willing to make this bargain with 
Scroggs. If, once in awhile, he will read 
something in a newspaper -besides._the book 
reviews, if he will go to at least two pro- 
fessional baseball games a ‘season, one bi 
football game, six or seven saloons, creed 
each month at least fifty miles beyond Four- 
teenth Street, New York, and take in a couple 
of musical comedies, I, in turn, will agree to 
read straight through “Kapital,” attend lec- 
tures by Thorstein Veblen, ride a bicycle oc- 
casionally, and talk about my sub-conscious 
to old ladies with suppressed desires. That's 
fair, isn’t it? 

Of course, there’s no danger of this ever 
happening. Scroggs would immediately 
point out that while his moral behavior was 
impeccable, mine was unspeakable. _ But 
what I want to know is, how does Scroggs 
know that? 

I have discovered my Mission at any rate. 





“You have a damn funny way of be- 
he had told her, on re- 
Then he had séen 
er face teat-swept, suffering. 


While it may be a life-long job, I am going 
into this matter of the more equitable dis- 
tribution of morals with a vim. Any morals 





(To be continued) 


to swap? 
McAlister Coleman. 
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pmakers to Strike; 
malgamated Preparing; - 





' The Field of Labor 








ff 

e lle trades now take the 

central position of interest in 

e labor movement of New York 

ity—and, for that matter, in the coun- 

/ The summer season, about to be- 

, brings its inevitable clash between 

plo and employees. It is the 

of fate that those very unions 

have been the stronghold of So- 

and have had a reputation for 

itelligent rank and file have been 

fonted with an industrial situation 

’ ' contradicts dogmatic Marxian 

yy and calls for a solution which 

Officials have had the hardest time 

faking clear to the members and 

exciting their emotions and imag- 
Lion. 

scording to all rules of prophecy 

8 clothing industry should have de- 

ped Jarger and. larger units of pro- 

m with an ever-increasing ¢on- 

tentration of capital. This has not 

~ been true in the wearing apparel 

“trades; There the small amount of 

| capital required to set up in business 

and the ‘presence of short busy sea- 

fons duce to:demands of weather and 

style have thrown theory helter-skel- 

r, The small shop has been char- 

ic, and the very control of mili- 


tendency. The result has been two- 

told: (1) the development of the busi- 
enterprise. which markets the 

is and has the actual labor per- 

ed in contract shops, and (2) the 

King of the employer’ and his 

nds and relatives themselves. The 
yusiness of the unions has been to con- 

) trol the contractors and eliminate the 

“Belf-employed. In recent years the 

realization has grown that the irre- 

sponsible’ jobber, as he is known in the 

’ garment industry, is the key 

F the situation. The report of the 

: Governor’s Commission recognized this 
evil. 

*. At the present time in New York city 
| the cloak and suit workers have gone 
* out on strike, the hat and cap union 
i Officials have been authorized to call a 
’ strike, when they deem it most ex- 

ypedient, and the Amalgamated Cloth- 
| ing Workers is planning a series of de- 

mands for the men’s clothing industry 
which will instire stricter control over 

A the registration of contractors. 
The tragedy of the situation is that 
4 ‘the workers cannot respond with great 

Warmth to sold analyses of the evils of 
) their industry. It is not a subject for 
’ cheering, hat throwing and applause. 
| One must listen and contemplate, Talk 
» to them of “sweat shops” and they 
" burst into a pandemonium of apprecia- 
jp teu =-The strike of the garment work- 
ers and, to a less extent, that of the hat 
' and cap makers will be educational. It 
» will bring to the fore the necessity for 
- control of the slippery jobbers, and for 
'@ guaranteed period of employment. 

These are industrial problems of a 

larger nature. Mere wages and hours 
im are not involved, although the forty- 
hour’ week is bound to be a big talk- 
ing point. It is a natural consequence 
of the tradition of the needle trades 
that the workers have a concern in the 
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industry and that if they do not take 
steps themselves to eradicate the roots 
of the evils that oppress them, then 
their employers will not be moved by 
profit considerations to do so them- 
selves. The needle trades workers de- 
serve and have our support. We wish 
them a mighty victory. 


WATCH THE MOTERMEN 
AND CONDUCTORS! 


The Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America are forcing themselves 
continuously upon our attention. First 
it is New York city, then it is across 
the river in New Jersey, then Philadel- 
phia, and now Indianapolis. The mo- 
tormen and conductors are especially 
afflicted with the company union evil, 
but they are making inroads here and 
there. In New York city the subway 
company’s union made a slight demand 
for increased wages, and at the last 
moment, June 30, decided to behave. 
The union men, especially among the 
motormen, are biding their time. In 
New Jersey organization work is mak- 
ing fair progress. In Philadelphia the 
Mitten interests, with their “collective 
bargaining and co-operative welfare” 
plan, are being exposed. In Indianap- 
olis the union has been stumped by an 
injunction preventing a strike, under 
penalty of contempt of court. The 
union has replied by bringing suit 
against the city’s officials, including its 
chief of police, for $220,000 damages for 
false arrest of its organizers. One 
judge has already issued a temporary 
restraining order against the persons 
accused by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion. The union is doing excellent 
work under most difficult circum- 
stances. 


THE OFFICE- WORKERS’ 
WEEK-END 


The Bookkeepers, Stenographers and 
Accountants’ Union of New York city 
announces that it has added to its 
program of establishing the check-off 
the additional demand of establishing 
the five-day week during the summer 
months for office workers. This is a 
wise and practical move. The closing 
of offices on Saturday during the hot 
months is becoming increasingly more 
prevalent. It is the kind of demand 
that will make an appeal to “white 
collar” workers. It is within the lim- 
its of accomplishment, especially in 
those shops that the unfon already 
controls. Organization work is quietly 
and steadily proceeding. The local 
union officials are being enlisted in ap- 
proaching office workers in families of 
union men and women. The five-day 
week should go a long way in arousing 
interest in the bookkeepers’ union. 

L. S$. 





It is a well-provisioned ship, this on 
which we sail through space. If the 
bread and beef above decks seem to 
grow scarce, we but open a hatch and 
there is a new supply of which before 
we never dreamed. And very great 
command over the services of others 
comes to those who, as the hatches are 
opened, are permitted to say, “This is 
mine!”—Henry George. 





Can you tell me, stranger, where the 
law or the reason is to be found which 
says that one man shall have a section, 
or a town, or perhaps a country to his 
use, and another have to beg for earth 
to make his grave in? This is not 
nature, and | deny that it is social 
law. That it is legal law | grant, but 
nothing more.—Fennimore Cooper. 
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The try ofthe Painters Ui 


The New York Painters (1914-26) 








3y Louis Silverstein 





WHAT HAS COME BEFORE 


On the wave of the enthusiasm. for national craft unions, 
the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
was founded at Baltimore in 1887. Its leader was John 
T. Elliott, formerly of New-York. A feud soon broke 
out between Elliott and his successor, J. W. McKinney, 
with headquarters at Lafayette, Indiana. 


lil Elliott had retired on account of ill health that the two 
The Brotherhood now set 


out to bring into its ranks the independent painters’ unions 
that had sprung up in various parts of the country. 
strongest of these, the Amalgamated Association of Paint- 


factions could unite in 1901. 


HEN the International Painters 
and Decorators consolidated 
with the Brotherhood in 1914 
the now united New York painters bent 
their efforts to : 
complete the 
formal unification, 
The International 
Painters, controll- 
ing the alteration 
jobs, had _ been 
working at $3.28 
per day, while the 
Brother hood 
Painters had been 
enjoying a $4 
wage. The prob- 
lem, then, was to 
raise the level of 
pay of the new- 
comers to that of the old Brotherhood 
members. A campaign of education 
was undertaken. The alteration paint- 
ers began to demand the four dollar 
wage. In the case of some shops they 
were successful by merely voicing 
their demands emphatically, in others, 
strikes were necessary. It was not 
until the spring of 1916 that the senti- 
ment was strong*enough to warrant 
a united drive. On the first of May 
of that year a general strike order was 
The response was magnificent. 
Organization work among the non- 
unionists was aided by lowering the 
initiation fee from twenty-five dollars 
to almost ten and granting amnesty 
to those who had fallen out of mem- 
bership on account of fines imposed. 
It was the usual union procedure in 
the case of an organization campaign. 
Within a month the employers had 
been brought to terms. On June 1, 
1916, an agreement with the Associa- 
tion of Master Painters and Decora- 
tors of the City and County of New 
York was signed. It was important 
enough that an increase in wages of 
one dollar a day, making the minimum 
five dollars, was obtained. It was more 
significant, however, that the _asso- 
ciation signed an agreement at all. Its 
thirty odd employers controlled twenty 
to twenty-five per cent of the new 
construction work in the city. It was 
a powerful organization and for the 
dozen years preceding this_ strike, 
since the days when it broke the back 
of the Amalgamated Painters, it had 
refused to sign any formal agreements 
with the union. Nevertheless its 
members all employed union men, 
about one-half of them even. observ- 
ing the “closed shop.” The associa- 
tion, however, as a body never recog- 
nized the Brotherhood. The general 
strike of 1916 compelled them to do so. 
It was qa great victory for the union, 
imbued with the militancy that the 
new members had introduced. The in- 
dependent employers, of course, sub- 
mitted to the union’s terms with little 
resistance. 





Philip Zausner 


issued. 


Employers 
Break Pact 

Negotiations followed thereafter. On 
May 31, 1917, the old rate of $5 was 
continued for q year; then, from June 
1, 1918, to December 31, 1918, it was 
increased to $5.50. During the months 
approaching the busy spring season 
negotiations dragged along in the ac- 
customed, manner until q new agree- 
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ment went into effect on April 1, 1919, 
which established the $6 per day rate 
for the remainder of the year. 

. The summer was well under way 
when suddenly hostilities broke forth 
again. The cause was the unwarranted 
discharge of several union painters by 
the Bernard Brindze Company, en- 
gaged in work on a church being con- 
structed at Seventy-second street and 
Broadway. The union appealed to the 
Joint Trade Board, which had been 
established by the 1916 agreement. 
This was a body consisting of equal 
number of representatives of the as- 
sociation and District Council No. 9 
of the Brotherhood. The Trade Board 
upheld the union's contentions, but the 
Brindze Company refused to comply 
with the decision. The association 
brought no pressure to bear upon its 
recalcitrant members to live up to the 
rules of the agreements. Consequently, 
the union issued an ultimatum giving 
the Brindze Company’ twenty-four 
hours in which to come to terms. 

The association replied by declaring 
a lockout on August 13, 1919. The 
union had been intending to ask for 
increases at the expiration of the 
agreement, but when this opportunity 
arose it responded by declaring a gen- 
eral strike, demanding a two dollar 
jump in day wages. With the approach 
of the September-October painting 
season (blessed be moving day!) the 
association had to surrender. The 
agreement of October 16, 1919, made 
the members of this proud organiza- 
tion ‘bite the dust. They received terms 
hardly any better than the weaker in- 
dependent “bosses.” The wage rate 
became $8 per day and the number of 
days of work per week five. There 
was even declared, for the first and 
only time in the relationship of the 
Association with District Council No. 
9, that “a sympathetic strike shall not 
be considered a violation of this agree- 
ment.” Previously only the independ- 
ents had had this clause in their agree- 
ments. This 1919 strike went down in 
history as the “40-40” strike, for the 
men had demanded and won forty- 
hours per week of work and forty dol- 
lars in wages, 


Brindell 
On the Scene 


Helped by the war boom, the union, 
along with all others in the building 
trades, was able to gain another dol- 
lar increase in wages on May 1, 1920, 
making the day rate $9. And thereby 
hangs a tale. Robert P. Brindell, czar 
of the building trades, enters upon the 
scene. He had organized the New York 
Building “Trades Council, with himself 
Contrary to the rules of 
of 


as president. 
the Building Trades Department, 
the American Federation of Labor, but 
with their tacit consent, h2 had set 
up a set of laws to maintain himself 
He had declared that dele- 
gates to the council might be none 
other than business agents, that their 
unions would have to guarantee their 
term of office for three years, and that 
their salaries would have to be seven- 
ty-five dollars. The unions of Dis- 
trict Council No. 9, of the Painters, in- 
sisted that those who were not bus- 
iness agents were eligible to be dele- 
gates, that a term of one year of office 


in power. 
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ers and Papaperhangers of New York, later known as the 
National Alliance, capitulated in 1908. 

No sooner had this been accomplished than another 
problem arose in the New Y ork market. 
painters, neglected by the Brotherhood, were forced to 
undertake the undesirable alteration work on all buildings. 
Being class-conscious, they organized a union ‘of their 
own, until, as the International Painters and Paperhangers. 
they exceeded the Brotherhood unions in their number of 
members.. In November, 19:14, they were admitted to the 
A. F. of L. organization. 
locals as individuals and took control of several of them 
through numerical predominance. 


The immigrant 


They entered the Brotherhood 


was legal and more democratic, and 
that they could fix any salary they 
pleased, which happened to be sixty 
dollars at the time. Brindell hoped to 
gather about him “walking delegates” 
responsible to no one but himself. It 
was when the workers in the building 
trades were becoming dangerously 
restless that Brindell. called a confer- 
ence with the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association and arranged. for 
“a voluntary increase” of one dollar 
per. day. 

At the same time important gains in 
working conditions and in control over 
non-union material-and men were sac- 
rificed. The rate of $9 per day, how- 
ever, was a balm to the rebellious 
wofkers. Brindell remained enthroned. 
The protests of the painters to the A. 
F. of L. authorities were in vain. Along 
with the plumbers and the plasterers 
they were expelled. from  Brindell’s 
Building Trades Council. This sev- 
erance of relations had a telling effect 
on subsequent events. 

In August, 1920, District Council No. 
9 presented demands to the employers 
for another increase of a dollar 
per day, making the. minimum wage 
$10. On September 2 the inevitable 
Strike broke out. It was one of the 
most gruelling experiences in the his- 
tory of the New York painters. Brin- 
dell organized a scab organization 
known as the Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers’ Union, No. 1, and had 
it admitted to his council, despite the 
fact that it-had not been chartered by 
the A. F. of L. Persons could join 
the new union upon payment of $5. 
They, then, could receive wages of $9 
per day and work for forty-four hours 
a week. The Association backed up 
Brindell. 


Industrial Slump 
Hits Union 


Even these scabs, however, might 
have been ineffective in injuring the 
Brotherhood painters in their struggle, 
had not industrial conditions turned 
for the worse. Nobody had teken ac- 
count of the impending depression. The 
years 1920-21 hit all labor unions very 
hard and prevented the painters -from 
accomplishing their purposes. Their 
struggle became a. defensive one to 
maintain the conditions which they 
were already enjoying. 

They were helped somewhat by the 
exposure of Brindell by the New York 
Legislative Investigation 
Committee. Subsequently the A. F. of 
L. repudiated’ the’ Building Trades 
Council and chartered a new one. To 
this very day, however, both bodies 
exist side by side. The painters, nat- 
urally, belong to the official Council. 

An attempt to break the strike by 
action failed because an in- 
junction was denied the association. 
In February negotiations were resumed. 
On March 1921,° just before ‘the 
spring season was to get under way, a 
settlement was reached. The $9 a day 
wage rate was continued, but in the 
case of the five-day week a concession 
had to be granted. Employers were 
permitted to require work Saturday 
forenoon in case of emergencies. This 
latter provision led to. difficuities. The 
union insisted that “emergency” only 
referred to matters of life and health; 
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painting industry, the rushing system, satirized by. an artist-member of the Brotherhood. 


scene in “Ben-Hur”). See text. 
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sudden industrial necessities. The 
question taxed the» capacity of..the 
Joint Trade Board and finally was sub- 
mitted to arbitration to State Supreme 
Court Justice Charles M. Hough. The 
judge's final decision leaned too much 
in the direction of the employers’ con- 
tentions. The union found this unsatis- 
factory and started negotiations in De- 
cember, 1922, for the abolition of the 
clause permitting work on Saturdays 
in case.of emergency. An increase of 
wages to $10 was also demanded. 


Strike Call 


Is Issued 

In view of the obstinacy of the em- 
ployers,,a general strike call was is- 
sued to take effect Monday morning, 
May 21, 1923. Directions had. been 
issued to strikers ‘to report at speci- 
fied meeting halls for registration. All 
was in readiness. This solid front 
made the association realize the seri- 
ousness of the situation. At 2 o’clock 
in the morning, six hours before the 
strike was to take effect, an agreement 
was signed. The morning papers 
brought the news of the settlement to 
the anxious painters. The agreement 
was a complete victory for the union. 
A new feature was also introduced. 
For the first time a set of health rules 
were embodied in the agreement, based 
upon the famous Health Report pre- 
pared by the neavly-founded Workers’ 
Health Bureau. This document also 
gave conclusive testimony as to the 
urgent need for the five-day week for 
painters. Since 1923 the union has 
retained what if has won and gained 
wage increases through negotiations. 
On January 19, 1924, the day rate be- 
came $10.50, on April 30, 1925, this was 
renewed and on March 8, 1926, the pres- 
ent wage of $12 per day was estab- 
lished. 

Much of the advanee that District 
Council No. 9 has made has been due 
to the ceaseless efforts of its secre- 
tary, Philip Zausner. He entered the 
Brotherhoodein 1914 as an active mem- 
ber of the International Painters and 
Paperhangers Union. He served as a 
special business agent for locals 1011 
and 442 for several months; then in 
December, 1915, was elected business 
agent for one year. During the strike 
of 1916 he was an_ indefatigable 
member. of the general strike com- 
mittee. He, then, returned to the trade. 
On August 8, 1918, he was installed 
as secretary of District Council No. 9 
after a special election held under the 
auspices of the Brotherhood. An elec- 
tion in June, 1918, had to be nuilified 
on account of irregularities. Follow- 
ing the discouraging strike of 1921, he 
deemed it wise to retire from office 
until the heat of criticism and the 
spirit! of factionalism had spent them- 
selves. He was confident that his ab- 
sence would serve the interests of the 
union best. For a year beginning July 
1, 1921, while he returned to work at 
.the trade, Thomas McMurray held: the 
office of secretary. In July, 1922, Zaus- 
ner was re-called to his old post. He 
has remained at it since. 


Many Problems 
Still Ahead 


The organized painters of New York 
city are faced with several serious 
problems at the present moment. The 
first’ is one of unifying the three dis- 
trict councils that have jurisdiction in 
Greater New York. The district coun- 
cils, it will be recalled, are thea execu- 
tive authorities in their respective ter- 
ritories. Receiving a per capita tax of 
25 cents per member per month, they 
finance the organization work and of- 
fice expenses of the component locals. 
Each refuses to permit members of 
another district council to invade its 
territorial jurisdiction. Recently, 
District Council No. 9 (Manhattan, the 
Bronx, and Richmond), has agreed with 
District Council No. 29 (Queens and 
Richmond) to recognize each other's 




















working cards and make a united ef- 
fort to eliminate the use of non-union 
material and the employment of non- 
union men. At the Montreal conven- 
tion of the Brotherhood last year No. 9 
plan extending the same 
District Council No. 
29 (Brooklyn). Negotiations are now 
being conducted. The hitch has been 
in inducing the Brooklyn organization 
to agree, as the others willing, 
to furnish a bond of fifteen hun- 


submtted a 
arrangements to 
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dred dollars to be. forfeited for non- 
compliance with the agreement. In 
Brooklyn building is a highly specula- 
tive business and it has made the Dis- 
trict Council there develop a catch-as- 


catch-can policy that has resulted im 
a lack of uniformity and stability. 

The second problem of the New 
Your painters concerns the alteration 
painters The building boom has led 
the union to concentrate its efforts on 
the desirable new construction jobs to 
the ices of the repair work. On 
the other hand, due to the presence of 
so many new buildings, landlords have 
fallem into the practice of renovating 
old apartments thoroughly in «rder t# 
induce new tenants to occupy them. 
This has made the alteration work 
important. 

To meet this need an independent 
union known as the International Pro- 
gressive Alteration Painters and 
Paperhangers Union was organized in 
the trade in 1924. It has been char- 
tered by the State of New York since 
April 1, 1925. While originally it con- 
sisted of ex-Brotherhood men of the 
undesirable type, it is claimed that to- 
today this element.hardly exists. This | 
is, however, strongly denied by the 
District Council. Harry Riback is its 
president, James Roth its secretary. 
It .has one office in Manhattan and 
another in Brooklyn, but its activities 
are highly centralized. It claims a 
membership today of about 1,500 in 
good standing, the largest racial 
groups among: them being Jews and 
Germans. It makes agreements with 
employers, establishing a rate of $10.50. 
for inside painters and $12 per. day. for. 
outside work, a work week of five days 
with work optional on Saturdays, and 
the prohibition of the discharge of a 
worker during the continuance of & 
job after one day of trial. It claims 
that its agreements meet the realities 
of the situation. 

The existence of the International 

Progressive Alteration Painters is a 
symptom. The Brotherhood unions 
have refused to recognize its legiti- 
macy. Instead, District Council No. 9 
is laying plans of its own to organize 
the alteration and maintenance paint- 
ers. It proposes to call a one-day 
stoppage in the latter part of August 
or early in September of this year to 
register all its members. and their 
places of employment. The scheme is 
to follow this up by organizing non- 
union shops and jobs in a systematic 
manner. In order to facilitate matters 
the Organizing Committee is to have 
power of accepting new-comers who 
agree to pay their initiation fee of $75 
in weekly installments instead of in a 
lump sum as at present. The in- 
dependent union on its own account 
also announces an organization cam- 
paign. This means a duplication of 
effort and a source of friction. Per- 
haps it will be possible to work out 
some plan of harmony. 
. Finally, the most serious question 
confronting the painters is the rushing 
system, the practice of employers of 
demanding from their employees 
greater and greater quantities of pro- 
duction. Particularly is this true on 
new buildings, where speculation is 
apt to be the motive for building 
rather than permanent investment, 
This evil cannot be eradicated while 
the employer has the right to hire and 
fire, for while the worker is in con- 
stant dread of being discharged any 
day—it is provided that this must 
occur before fifteen minutes of quit- 
ting time—he has no alternative than 
to keep up with the pace set by those 
workers who are given a “bonus” for 
speeding up. The result very often 
is either inhuman rushing or the secret 
acceptance of a lower than the mini- 
mum rate per day. The other building 
trades, however, still look upon the 
limitation of the right to fire as “Bol- 
shevistic” and the painters cannot hope 
to wage the battle alone and win. 
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A Radical Difference 


will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “Puncktal 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
you by actual! demonstration. 


All Pepartments ander the verson- 
al supervision of Dr. B. L. Becker. 
111 East 23rd Street, Near jth Avenue, 
131 Second Avenue, Corner 8th Street. 
218 East Broadway, Near Clinton &t. 
100 Tenox Ave., Bet. 115th & 116th Sts, 
262 Fast Fordham Road, Bronze, N. Y. 
895 Prospect Avenue, Near 163rd 8t. 
1709 Pitkin Avenue. Brownaville. Biclyn. 
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FURNISHED ROOM TO LET | 


Nice, light, airy room to let, $5 per | 
week. MURPHY, No. 1 Manhattan | 
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Your 
Toys, Dolls, Games, 
Stationery, Books 


Complete Assortments All Year 
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Quickly Alleviates 
PAINFUL 
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PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Wed- 
dings, Banquets and Meetings. 


ROSENBERG & HERTZ, 
Telephone: Monument 428 
Cathedral 5071 
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YALE ROSH 
PLUMBING & HEATING CONTRACTOR 











85 Hallock Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Funeral Home 


Undertaker for 
Cremation Society, Branch 1, 3 and 37 
Member of the Workmen's Sick Bene- 
fit Soctety. 
Ondertaker for ail Progvessive Organizationg 
FUNERAL. INCLUDING CREMATION, 
$15.00 OP 








Trusses 





When your doc- 
tor sends you te 
a truss maker 
foratruss band- 
age or stocking, 
go there and see 


what you can buy for your money. 


Then gotoP. WOLF & Co., Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
Bet. Sith a 85th Sts. Bet. 4th and 5th Sta, 
(ist, foor) New York City 
8 R: m. | Open Eves., 9 p. mm 

SUNDAYS CLOSED 
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New York City 
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Editor The New Leader: 


In your issue of June 19 you have 
an article on Brookwood which is in 
For what it 
“pays‘in commendation of Brookwood’s 
achievements and aims we are duly 
a one 
grateful.,There is, however, one aspect 


many ways excellent. 


grateful. There is, however, 
of.thée article which seems to me ex- 


ceedingly unfortunate. 


to interpret certain trends in the work- 


ers’ éducation movement. Everyone is 


éntitled to speculate on that subject 
as he chooses. A discussion of it 
would not be in place in a brief com- 
munication, as this must be. I am 
referring rather to what amounts to 
@ misrepresentation of fact. (In using 
this last phrase I do not, of course, 
méan to imply deliberate and insincere 
twisting of facts). 
Differences Are Denied 
The impression is given by certain 
portions of the article that there is a 
pitched battle on between Brookwood 
and the Workers’ Education Bureau. 
In the first place, referénce is made to 
@ resolution passed at the Annual 
Conference of Teachers in Workers’ 
Education, which met at Brookwood in 
February. The resolution, as your 
article correctly suggests, placed the 
individuals in attendance on that con- 
ference on record as opposed to having 
workers’ educational enterprises accept 
contributions from foundations or or- 
ganizations hostile to the fundamental 
aims of organized labor. The articlé 
then states that the resolution “was 
aimed at the W. E. B.” I cannot pro- 
fess to read the mind of every in- 
dividual at the conference, of course, 
but I can state é¢mphatically that 
neither the persons who conceived the 
idea of introducing thé resolution nor 
the conference as a whole “aimed” the 
resolution at the W. E. B. They were 
not interestéd in an “attack” on the 
W. E. B. They were interested in 
. Giscussing and plating themselves on 
record with regard to a problem that 
has confronted every workers’ educa- 
tional enterprise in some form or 
other. They were moved in arriving 
at their decision by considerations 
similar to those which move the New 
York State Federation of Labor e. g. 
in placing on its éducational program 
demand for the revocation of the 
charters of certain educational foun- 
dations such as the Carnegie and the 
Rockefeller. ‘Now, while there is, or 
was, some difference of opinion appar- 
ently as to the advisability of workers’ 
educational enterprises accepting funds 
from these sources, to give the im- 
pression that the delibérate aim and 
animus was an attack on the W. E. B. 
is to serve the ends neither of truth 
nor of justice nor of progress in work- 


, 


TI am not now 
reférritig to the attempt of its author 


Fiducationii Department of the A. F. 
of L.,” and in that same connection 
it seems to me of some importance 
to make another point. As I have al- 
ready stated, insofar as the author is 
seexing to provide interpretation of 
trends I have no présent disposilion 
to argue with him. As a matter of 
fact, however. the W. B. B. has an 
executive committee of eleven meém- 
bers; of thése three are designated by 
the éxeé¢utive council of the A. F. of 
L., threé are elécted by the represen- 
tatives of "international uufons affili- 
ated -with the bureau at thé biennial 
conventions thereof, two are’ similarly 
elected by representatives of state 
fedérations, local unions, ete., two by 
representatives of affiliated workers’ 
educational entérprisés, and two, the 
président and secrétary of the bureau, 
py the convention as a whole. 

Also, on this point of the W. E. B. 
practically becoming “the Educational 
Department of the A. F, of L.,” Iam 
not bifid to the possible evils of 
“official control,” but without going 
into the matter at length, may I sug- 
gest that there are at least two sides 
to thé question? Does any one con- 
tend that the official labor movement 
should have no share in the “control” 
df the education of its members? And 
would not somé of our good friends 
Who now bélabor the A. F. of L. for 
its interést in the “control” gf work- 
ers’ education belabor it for its lack 
of interest if things were otherwise? 
W. E. B. and Brookwood Cooperating 
Now, as to the pitched battle be- 
tween the W. E. B. and Brookwood 
that the author of your article seems 
to envisage, both organizations doubt- 
less can find better use for their time. 
The W. E. B. has cooperated with 
Brookwood in numerous ways. A 
glance at the May number of “Work- 
érs’ Education,” the quarterly official 
journal of the W. E. B., might be 
illuminating to some. Of the six léad- 
ing articles, one is by a Brookwood 
exchange student of the past year, 
and two are by membcrs of the Brook- 
wood staff, Miss MacKaye and Dr. 
Calhoun. One of the five books re- 
viewed is by another member: of the 
Brookwood staff, David J. Saposs, the 
book itself being one in the W. E. B. 
series. In the news notes mention is 
made among many other things of 
the weekly educational service issued 
by Brookwood (BLES) and of the very 
Teachers’ Conference referred to in 
this letter, as evidence of increasing 
interest and ‘activity on the part of 
the trade unions along the line of 
workers’ education. Brookwood on its 
part has cooperated in numerous ways 
with the W. E. B., which is the clear- 
ing house for workers’ education un- 
der trade union auspices in the United 
States. 








ers’ education. Where Brookwood 
stands on the problem under discus- 
sion has been made abundantly clear, 
but it would be a great gain for that 
cause of labor which we ail profess to 
serve if there could be thorough and 
even heated discussion of policy within 
an organization or movement without 
our falling into the infantile notion 
that somebody is plotting against, 
attacking, fighting somebody else. 

Conference Is Not Brookwood 

In passing may I make clear what is 
implied in your article, but not defi- 
nitely brought out;. that, irrespective 
of where Brookwood stands on the 
policy under discussion, the Teachers’ 
Conference above referred to does not 
represent or speak for “Brookwood 
officially in any sense. Brookwood 
serves as its annual host. 

It is important-also to bear in mind 
that while there may be differences on 
many points in the officially recognized 
workers’ education movement in the 
United States these differences exist 
within the W. E. B., the W. E. B. 
tolerates them. This tolerance is pro- 
vided for by its constitution, which 
requires that control of affiliated or- 
ganizations must be in the hands of 
fepresentatives of A. F. of L. trade 
unions, but for the rest grants com- 
plete local autonomy to such affiliated 
organizations. I have heard no com- 
plaint that any attempt has been made 
to interfere with such autonomy. 

Labor’s Educational Department 

The point just made is of importance 
in connection with the insinuation as 
to control of policy implied in the 
statement in your article that the 


affiliated, on the other hand, 
surely 


heartedly 


Four of the executive committee 
members of the W. E, B., Brothers 
Maurer, Brophy and Saposs, and Sister 
Fannia M. Cohn, are also members of 
the Brookwood board of directors. 
Brother Maurer is president both of 
the W. E. B. and of Brookwood, Ine. 
Educational Unity Urged 
May I express in conclusion one of 
my firmest convictions? It would be 
indeed ideal if all the educational 
enterprises under the auspices of 
workers’ organizations in the United 
States could be affiliated in one body 
and work unitedly. Such unification 
the British workers’ education move- 
ment seems now in process of achiev- 
ing—but only after mgny years of 
strife. In the United States all work- 
ers’ educational enterprises under A. 
F. of L. trade union control at any 
rate are, through the W. E. B., affili- 
ated in one body and able at many 
points to work unitedly. Differences 
of opinion, emphasis and tendency 
there are bound to be, as there always 
have been in the American labor 
movement, but, so long as these are 
not suppressed, so long as freedom of 
activity. and discussion prevail, this 
unity must be maintained. I for one 
am constantly at a loss to understand 
some who cry loudest for unity, but 
who seem perversely bent on disrupt- 
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The Council meets every Ist and 8rd 
Wednesday. 











JACOB ROBERTS, Sec's-Oreanizer. The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 











8. HERSHKOWITZ, 
Cressiogre. Loss Me '16, 6h. GW. U 





BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
Office & Headquarters, ers, Brooklyn La Willoughby Ave. Ppene 4621 Stegg 
¢e Open daily except oe St £2. from 9 A. Af. to 5 P. 

: Regular meetings evéry Tuesday he Mong ’ 
WILLIAM wenden? President CHARLES PFLAUM, 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
HENRY ARMEND Nor: Rec. Sec’y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 


Fin. Secy. 











OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 Office 231 East 14th Street Telephone Lexington 4188 
Regular Meetings every ist and 3rd EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT TIE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
Saturday. DAVID DUBINSKY, General Mavager 


Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers: 


Union Local 48, LL. G. W. UO. 
14th Street. r Lexington neo] | 







Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery 1st and 3r@ Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 




















Office, 231 E. 





All Meetings are held in the 





Executive Board meets’ every Thursday at 7:30 P. M. 















United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.é 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


=” AS DALTON, President CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Bus. Agent 
Y P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y THOMAS ANDERSON, Ree. Sec’y 





eadgear Workers’ Lyceum SEUTION MEETIN 
(Beethoven Hall) BrowreB litt St & 8 Boulvard tet a br iro Whure, 6 Pe Bt 
ronx—. th St va s' rs. . 
210 East Sth Street. i Harlem—1714 Lexington Ave ist &# 3rd Saturday 12 ~ 4 














B’klyn—105 Montrose 





Ave. Jersey City—76 py a4 
8A NFO, 


LVATORE NI nager-Secretery. | 








United Hebrew Trades 





EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 











‘United Neckwear Makers’ Union 






175 EAST BROADWAY Loc 

- AL 11016, A, F. ef L. 
Meet 1st and 34 Monday, 8 P. M. Execu- East 1 Phone: Bean: or 
tive Board same day, 6.30 P. M. M4: UNION, Local 6, 1. L. G. W. 0. ace eae wh “ KS 






day aight, 7) 7:30 Hay Kh 


Board meets evury 2nd and 4th 
16ist St. 


M. ABRAMSON, Chairman Exec. 














UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION Ne. 8 
Headquarters tn the Brooklyn Labor cha 7 whjesgaty Avenue 


Office: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 6414. ce hours ¢@very day 
except pep gs ha Regular meee every Monday evening. 
JOHN HALK NEY PEARCE, HENRY COOK, 
ident ec. peeeaper 
FRANK HOFFMAN, JOHN THALER, CHARLES FRIEDEL 
Vice-President Fin, Secretary Business it 


Tuesday, at the Office, 501 Ey 
Melrose 7690 - 


gg GRABHER, President. 
WEISS, Seeretary-Manager. 


M. TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 
FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 





M. 








“- Feb oy 
» Dis feu Sica 


WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Loral 62 of I. L. G. W. U. 











HEBREW 
BUTCHERS UNION 


75 E. B'way. Orchard 5259 
Meet every ist & $rd Tuesday 


Italian Dressmakers’ 
Cnion, Local 38, L. L. G. W. U0. 
AMfliated with Joint Board Cloak and 









L seas! SESDA Ts Sretsent Dressmakers’ Union. FE tt Board 
a 8. JACOBI, Fh recaps Laing a 117 Second Avente 
anager. ocr Meets Every fuesday at the (filee.& West 
Mapas 5 Zist Street. vs TELEPHONDT OBCHABD 7106-7 


Telephone 7748—Watkins. 























DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1486, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 


AMERICA 
67-69 Lexington Avenue Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Jr., President 
Michael Erikson. Vice-Pres. Fd. M. Olsen, Fin. Sec'y Lotuls Benson 
y 


Christopher Gulbrandsen, Charles Johnson, &Sr., Clark 
Recording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 

















UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
Day room and office, 160 East 65th Sitoet. New York. 
re T9! meetings every r iday 8 P. M. 
JOHN A NNA, President 
THOMAS. HEARLAW, in, sec'y. 


R 
J. RDINER, Rec, Seo'y, 


4. DALTON Vice-President. CORDI 
WILLIAM FIFE, Bus. Agent. 


CHAS. BARR, Treasurer. 








Phone: 1] 
HINELANDER 8339 ' 








PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West ben St. eg Harlem 6432. 


Regswar Meet “Tite ta etd TEMP he Executive Board Meets Every 
Evening at T LE. ta * BART 84TH STREET, NEW YORG 
Pe WAFL LERAN, President and 


asiness Agent. 
le Rusiness Agenia: 
FaoMas oN Rin DAN fie Be Bee'y, JOHN LEAVY 
MICHAEL GALLA JOSEPH LeMONTE 


Friday 
CITY. 


JOHN DOOLEY 














Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated bas! the American Federation of Labor ané 
Nationa) Buliding Trades Council 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 


Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plara—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 














LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR, 


A. SNYDER, 
Manager 






BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66. I. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 


Executive Board 













Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 

Z. L. FREEDMAN, President 

GEO. TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIESEL, 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 







Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas. 


Telephones: 
SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President. 





















Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 
ne. MEW YORE. 10 INT BOARD 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street > 
Sam Harris, N. Ullman, AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA >: 
President. Rec. Sec’y. 






































611-621 Brondway, New York, N. ¥, Telephones: Spring 1600-1-8-3-4) 


ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec'y- Treas. 


Murray Chisling, J. Rosenzweig, 
Vice-President. Fin. Sec’y & Treas. 
Gus Levine, Business Agent. 


HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh Si., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 


ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, 


New York Clothing Cutters’ Union| 


A. C. W. of A. Local “Big Four.” 
Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5566. 


hegular meetings every Friday night et 210 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the office. 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, MARTIN SIGEL, Gecy-Treas. 


PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 
a » Ly 

MALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
OFFICE: 175 KAST BROADWAY. ORCHARD 1357 
Board Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 


MORRIS BLUMENREICH. Manager. HYMAN NOVODVOR, See’s-Treasurer, 


Gen. Mer. 

















Manager. 





Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 
Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 
Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 


v 


2F GREATER N. 





‘Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Local 161, A. C. W. A. 
OMce: 3 Delancey St. Drydock $609 


Pressers’ Union ; 
Local 8, A. O. W. A. 
“Executive Board Meets Every Thursday} 








Ex. Board mects every Friday at 8 B, M at the a a 
IKE scHy IDE 11-27 Arion 
Se ae ho LOUIS CANTOR, Chairman 








PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Telephone: 
62 tes 108th Street Lehigh 3141 
Gxecutive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street. 


ISADORB SILVERMAN, 4, HENNENFIELD, 
Financial Secretary Recording Treasurer 














Phone Watkina 9188 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarters, 24 W. 16 St.,N.Y. 


Meets Every %rd Sunday of Every Month at 
SHIELD’'S HALL, §7 SMITH ST., BROUKLYN. 


LEON GB. RVUUSE 
President 
John vr 
ce-President 
John 8. O'Connell 
Secretary-Treas, 
Theodore F. Dougiaa 
Organizer 











JOUR NEYMEN PLUMB ERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418. 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594, 
Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue. Long isianu City. 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at- >, + a 

resident. 


‘JAMIN A, DAVIS, 
WILLIAM PIPOT A, Financint ‘pecretale, 
WILLIAM MEHRTENS, Recording Secretary. 
CHABLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents. 





ing what unity there is. Even as be- 





tween the W. E. B. and its affiliated 





organizations, on the one hand, and 
workers’ education enterprises. not 
it will 
for the 
whole- 


be more profitable 


workers 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No. 463, of NEW YOR CITY 
Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Harlem 4878. 








that each engage 


in his educational work 





W. E. B. has “practicezlly become the 








Wcthinen's Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 


rather than in wordy controversy with 
the other. 


on the above next week.—Editor. 


yarriew Poke every Teencoten, at 8 p. m., at 243 East 84th Strect 
WA AN, President JOHN WALSH, Vice-President, 
fRED DEIGAN, General memes ane ‘TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Secretary. 
«iness Agen 





GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN: SOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 








A, J. MUSTE, 





Chairman of Faculty, 
Brookwoéod Labor College. 
New York City. 
Laborite will offer a few comments 





men’s Fraternal Order in 
Existence 
65,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches Ali Over the United 
Canada 


Office and Headquarters at Astoria Hall, 
4th St 
every Tuesday at 8 P. 


GLAZIERS’ UNION 
Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 


62, East 


Phone Dry "| 10173. Regular meetings 


LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN'’S ASSOCIATION 


Office and Headquarters: 217 Court Street, Brooklyn Phone: 6453 Main. 
Regular meetings every first and third Wednesday at 8 P. M 


GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


JAMES BURKE, 
Vice-President. 


JOHN K. JOHNSON, 
President 


JAMES McGUIRE, Recording Secretary OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 
—B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 














our own Sanatorium, located in the moet 


States and ABE LEMONICK, PETE KOPP. 
. eA Pres. Rec. Sec'y. 
Insurance from $100. to $1,000 — cy r3 <a Sto'y 
JACOR RAPPAPORT, AARON RAPPAPORT. 
mya | 15 Pin. De per year, at ba But. Agent. Treasurer, 
t from $3 to $6 per week \° 
sumption benefit, $200. or nine 





beactiful region of the Catskil) Moun- 
taina—Dbesides the regular weekly benefit 
For information apply to 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Oreharé 6616-6617 





| 


, 








at the Labor Temple, 


German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev’g. 
243 East S4th St. 
AUGUST KOENECKE, 

CHAS. KOENIG, iw, 
AMBROSE HAAS, Fin. “Sec’y. 








WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS 


THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 
S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel. 

Labor organizations can obtain full information régarding cost of 
membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. 
Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 
at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby, Avenue, Brooklyn. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


Carpenters’ Union 493 German Technicians & Draftsmen 


ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 


Fur Dressers’ Union No. 2 





choi CAPS 








Always _— 
Look for 
This Label 


= 





—] 
< 





Ox 











ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


Organized in 1919 for the purpose of spreading the principes and the ethics of labor 
unioniem and helping all recognized labor unions in all theirindustrial and educationa! 
activities among the Italian-speaking workers of New Yor ity and vicinity. 


For Translations, Printing and Speakers, Cali Lexington 5852 


Office 231 East 
STURO GIOVANNITTI, Gonsval boasceey _ 











&t., N 
LEONARDO FRISINA, Organizee 








aA ne 


salbes BE i: 























































See That Your Milk Man Wears ANTHONY V. FROISE, Dus. Arent. CP rs eee Fin sex'y) 


the Emblera of 


The Miik Drivers’ Union 


Loca! 584, L. &. of T. 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


_ INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


om 
565 Hodaun St. City. | Ss, : 
Local 584 meets Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 
GENERAL OFFICE: 


on 8rd Thursday 
of the month at 11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 
CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 


Phone Chelsea 3084 


A. I._ SHIPLACOFF 
Manager 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
Office and headquarters, 7Q) Broadway Phone Orchard 1200 
Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. M. 
AL. GREENBERG, FRED CAIOLA, SAM SCHNALL, FLORENCE GELLER, 
, President. Manager. Treasurer. Fin. Sec’y. 
Organizers: GEORGE E. POWERS, THOMAS DINONNO. Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO, 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cup and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone § 
Uptown Office: 30 West 27th Street. Phone Felipe 4 i370 % 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evening 
HYMAN aig gale % & Nee DBERG, pines SPECTOR, “a= ROSE, 
c Sec’y-Treas. 


Chairman Ex "y 
H. GOL DBERG. MAX GOODMAN. e " MENDELOWITZ 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Weist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
621 BROADWAY (Room 523). Phone Spring 2258-2258 
ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 


ASTORIA HALL 
62 East 4th St. | Giatraan HARLES GOLDMA\ 
Executive Boara | 
meets on the 2nd and | 
4th ‘rhursdays at the 
FOKWAKD BUILDING, 175 East 
Broadway, Room 3. 
JOE BERMAT. Pres. & Business Agent. 
IAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Tre 


























Structural Iron Workers 


UNION, Local 361. Brooklyn 
Office: Telephone 
671 Pacific Street Cumberland 0189 
pen Daily from 7:30 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. 
Meetings Every Wednesday, at 8 P. M., 
at Columbus Hall, State and Court Sts. 
Charles McDonnell, E. B. Calvert, 
President, Sec'y-Repre, 
a 








N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Aszociation 


Regulat Meetings Ist and $rd Friday. 
Board of Officers Meet 2nd & ith Friday 
243 East 84TH Steest, New Yore City 


Headquyrters: 

















Frank Walter, HH. Kramer, Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday. 
President Rec. Secretary 3oard of D rs meet every First and Third Monday. 

A. Puggiotte, Wm. Dettelbach, 0 butive Board meets every Tuesday. 
Vice Pres. in. Secretary ’ , utive Board mé@ets every Thursday. 

MH. Vols, August Schrempf, Local 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 
Treasurer Business Agent These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Union 








FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Loral 2, Internat’! For Workers’ OUnien. 

Office and Headquarters, 949 Mh | 

Ave., Brooklyn. Pulaski 07 

Regular Meetings, ist and 3ré Mondeya, 
M. REISS, President. 


. 
Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, 1. L. G. W. U. 
130 East 25th St. Madison Square 1934 
Executive Board meets | 


PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5679 


Day Room Open Daily, § a. m, to 6 p. m. every Monday 


JOHN W, se FRED GAA, at 7 P. M. 
M. McDON At. hy een | Fr A D. GINGOLD, A WEINGART, Q Fare, View ie See’y. . 
¢ s. v. papel ALanager. Sec’y-Treas. E. WENNEIS, "Fin. See’ 
icePresident Rec, Secretary . H. KALN TKOFF. B ° 





Regular Peon Every Monday, 8 P. M 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER 
NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 850. 





INTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 








Phone Dickens 1144 j 
Philip Lurie, Pres. } (‘fice and Headquarters 12 St. Marks Place, N. ¥. 
rodie, Organizer j Regular Meetings Every First and Third Friday at 8 P. M. 
ne I. Burstein, Treas. > Board Meets Every Tuesday at $§ P. M. Phone Orchard 2768 
’ ion D N 
| Wear Thi ie Bu Rutten S. Rosenzweig, Bus. so, ; *: ma 544 Financint dose 
~ _ VMAN * PHILIP GINDER L. SISKID an 
AMALGAMATED TEMPLE. | — ——— 
11-27 ARION PLACE A ] Li h 
Beeokine, 8. maligamate ithographers 
Meeting Rooms and HaBy Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates of America, New York Local No. 1 
Office: — ITHONE BLDG., 205 WEST 14th ST. Phone: WAT kins 7766 
BROOKLYN Regular Meetings Every Second and Fourth Tuesday at 
LINGTON HALL, 19 ST. MARK’S PLACE 
LA B 0 R LY SUBERT E CASTRO. Presitene 
Pat’ Wanlon, &. 3. Kennedy, Frank 3. Fiyon, Frank 8Schel, & 
Vice-Prea, Fin. See'y Ree. Bec’y Trees, 

919 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn. = ste 2 . - 
Large and small hall suitable for all I] e . ; 
occasions and meetings at reasonable U A. PI b ¢ F dM Plumbe 
ee oe ; umbers, Gas Filters and Marine rs 

| ‘ EneAL 1, BROOKLYN. — TORK. e728. ben 
fice: 19 Fourth Avenne. hene: Sterilog ~ 
Labor Tem le 243-247 EAST 84tb 8T. Recular Mertine every Monday evening, at 182 Clermont Avenue, Brookiyn. 
Pp : o 
NEW YORK. Exeentive Board meets every Friday evening, at the Offiee. 
Workmen's Educational Association. OMce open from 9 A, M. & 6 
















8 Jackson Ave., Long Isiand City, N. ¥, Tel. Hunters Point 68 
0. pCHACHTMAN, General President, 
i WOHL, General Secretary-Treasurer. 


The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 


Patronize Union Laundries! 
Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 


Headquarters, 219 Sackman 
St., Bro oklyn j 


























M. 
THOMAS F, OATES, BARLES L. PETERSON, 
_ Secretary- 


Li 
Greet eee open from 1 to 10 p. a President. 


or Meetings, Entertainments one 
Lenox 1060, 





eee 


a ee ea 
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1 -~—Arrher and Verdi. 
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- THEATRES 





; 





The Swiss Theatre 


HE theatre in Switzerland is un- 

like the theatre in any other 

; country in Europe; and in the 
~ same degree as it differs from other 
‘countries, so does the theatre of Ger- 


_» man-Switzerland differ from that of 
French-Switzerland, 
the 


as both from 
theatre of Italian-Switzerland. 


“In the principal German-speaking 


towns of Zurich, Basle, and Berne the 


theatrical season begins in September, 
and continues to the end of May. There 


{8-a double company in each town—one 


and one 


for dramatic performances, 
At St. 


for operatic performances. 


‘Galle there is one company which gives 


a six months’ season of drama and 
comedy; and a company that gives a 
three months’ dramatic season in each 
town operate between Winterthur and 
Schaffhause. 


at Bienne and Soleure. At Constance 
the local orchestra organizes a short 
opera season, and the troup then 
visits other towns in German-Switzerg 
land after the regular company has 
finished its season. 

The German actor, even more so 
than his French colleague, insists upon 
signing a contract for the duration of 
the season, and seeks employment on 
to-termination at the varios German 
summer resorts, often returning for the 
winter months to the same town in 
Switzerland for many vears in succes- 
sion. He is (and this of course includes 
the German actress) thrifty and clean- 
living. The pace is too fast and the 
ompetition too keen any luxury. 

e struggle for existence here, 
elsewhere, is very real, and no risks 
are taken. 

Although probably 
all actors in Switzerland, 
‘the German-speaking actor 
more exacting than that of the artists 
in other parts of the country. 
forty to forty-five plays are often pro- 
duced during a nine months season, | 
seldom more than five rey 
sensations being given of any one play 
or opera. 

Modern comedy or drama is the least 
popular with ‘a German-Swiss au- 


for 
as 


best of 
the work of 
much 


the paid 


is 


or six re- 


dience. They demand the classics, and | 
a season without two or three Shake-} but 


others from the| 


spearean plays and 
pén of Goethe, Schiller, and other fa- 
vorites would prove failures, as- would 
an opera season without Beethoven, 
Opera is more pop- 
wlar than drama; and this preference 
of the German-speaking Swiss is not 
difficult to understand. It is because 
of the accepted tradition that speech is 


@ minor’ consideration in opera, 





Another working under a! 
similar arrangement provides seasons] 





From | The 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


A French actor plays before 
his audience in Geneva, Lausanne, 
Montreux, or Neuchatel with the 
knowledge that his speech and accent 
are in almost every respect the same 
as that of his hearers, whereas a Ger- 
man actor is always face to face with 
the fact that he is speaking a language 
that sounds unnatural to the ears of 
his broad and dialect speaking au- 
dience. Born and school-trained as his 
audience is to speak a dialect, it is not 
unnatural that the pure German of 
Berlin and other German towns is un- 
sympathetic to their ears. For a sim- 
ilar reason the classics are preferred 
to modern plays, as the life of Berlin 
is altogether out of tune with the out- 
look of the Swiss people, whose tem- 
perament is simplicity and whose life 
that of the country. 

This brings me to a reference to the 
position of the Swiss actor, who, before 
was a negligible and almost 
unknown quantity in his own or any 
other country. Today, happily, things 
are changing, and slowly but surely 
this phlegmatic artist is coming into 
his own before a public that asks 
nothing better than to encourage its 
own countrymen in a legitimate em- 
ployment. With the aid of a strong as- 
sociation and a solidarity that com- 
mands respect, the rights of Swiss ac- 
tors are at last being recognized. Swiss 
actors do not, however, at the moment 
claim. the right to play the principal 
parts. The German actor by’ his 
personality his superiority, too 
strong, and even in Switzerland art is 
not sacrificed to national sentiment. A 
recent experiment of producing a play 
acted by a company composed entirely 
of professionals has, however, 
proved very successful, and gives hope 
for the future. 

Such, briefly, is the position of the 
theatre in German-Switzerland today. 
tone is healthy; much solid. and 
meritprious work is being done; and 
although further great advancement 
cannot be immediately we 
may look with hope to the future and 
feel that the theatre is an éstablished 
in 


portance. 


the war, 


is, 


and 


Swiss 


expected, 


and living factor 
people. 

The final result is an artistic 
a financial failure, even in spite 
of the municipaf subsidy, which is in 
some cases considerable. 

It ,is interesting to note thet the old 
Sabbatarianism has yielded to the in- 
fluence of modern life and ideas. The 
term “day of rest” is interpreted in a 
much more liberal spirit than formerly. 
The Swiss people have come t? realize 
that a sermon on life preached from 
the boards is often more telling than a 


whereas in drama it is of the first im-| prosy one delivered from the pulpit. 








Art Theatre Groups 
Form Clearing House 
Independent Theatres Clearing 


YY 
T Committee, formed at a recent 


meeting. at the Hotel Biltmore, will 
soon be incorporated under that title. 
Sheldon Cheney was chosen director 
of the Clearing House. 

These theatres include 
merged Actors’ Theatre-Greenwich Vil- 
lage group, the Stagers, the Province- 
town. Playhouse and, to a certain ex- 
tent, the Neighborhood Playhouse. The 
Clearing House will not change the 
method which each individual theatre 
employs in collecting funds, but will 
merely aid any of these groups should 
their subscriptions fall short. The 
original plan was that the Clearing 
House would act as a bank, but that 
idea has been abandoned. 

The Neighborhood Playhouse, follow- 
ing an especially successful season, 
already has enough money pledged to 
carry it through next season, but the 
Grand street group may 
of the Clearing House in 
some educational work, the 
which has not been divulged. 

According to Shelden Cheney, 
Theatre Arts Monthly” will ask 
Clearing House for help in raising the| 
remaining $15,000 of a $50,000 fund to 
be used in furthering the cause of the 
little and art theatre organizations out- 
side of New York. As announced, the 
Clearing House will serve as a national 
information and service bureau to co- 
operate with little theatres and inde- 
pendent playhouses throughout the 
country. Mr. Cheney will go to Europe 
late in October to complete the survey 
dealing with the differences between 
the Continental art theatres 
type of independent theatre 
VYeloping in this country. 

* The specific purposes of the Clearing 

ouse include sound methods of under- 
writing, directors freed for uninter- 
mupted attention their 
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LYNN FONTANNE 








In C. K. Munro’s amusing comedy 
“At Mrs. Beam’s,”’ now in its third 
month at the Guild Theatre. 





Lakewood Plavers to Try 
Out Four New Productions 


eoseuaiipicieniain 
plays will be tried out this 
Stock Com-|! 
Me., it was an- 
This week “The 
by Owen Davis and 


new 
the Lakewood 


Four 
season by 
Skowhegan, 
nounced terday. 
Man Who Forgot,” 
S. N. Behrman is being presented with 
Eric in the title role and 
Arthur Byron as a member of the cast. 
Hugh Ford may 

Sammy Helps Himself," by 
Lindsay, a new play by Samuel Ship- 
man and a comedy by William Slavens 
and Patterson McNutt are also sched- 
for production by the Lakewood 
During the season Don 
the first time 
play “The Old 


| pany at 


yes 


Dress!er 
produce the play here. 
Howard 


uled 
organization. 
Marquis may 
in the title role of his 
Soak.” 


appear for 


Leo Fall’s 3 Operettas 


been disclosed that at his 


It has now 


\ 
eatre supporters, widening sources of | death Leo Fall had left three complete 


support and combatting the idea 
independent theatres must always pay 
their way through 
or close their doors. . 
‘ 


#Fay Bainter will star in “Sour 
apes,” by Vincent Lawrence, 
iiam Harris, Jr., will 
rsal next month. This play, 
tequires only four people in the cast 
ll! be Mr. Harris’ first production of 
@ season. Miss Bainter’s last Broad- 
Way appearance was in the revival of 
“The Two Orphans.” Lowrence is the 
@uthor of 
and “In Love With Love.” 


place in re- 


the at operettas. 


| 


box-office receipts 
| 


| changed, 


which 
|} is called 
which | 


“Two Fellows and a Girl"! 


The fatce with music, “Ro- 
sen im Schnee” 
book by 
and will be 
Schanzer 


Warden, is being 
brought out with 
and Welisch. 

for America 


with a 


a libretto by 

An operetta composed 
has a book Willner and Reichert. 
A third operetta 4s without chorus. It 
“Liebst Du Mich?” (“Do You 
Me?") has a libretto by 
Ernst Marischka and Bruno Granich- 
staedten. It will have its premiere 
next season at Theatre an der} 
Wien 


by 


Love and 


the 


notebook, which has not as yet been 


disposed of. 





HAZEL DAWN 























the lives of the| Plays will 
| Albert,” 





| + 
success | bert, 


The famous screen star is featured in 
the Shubert revue, “‘The Great Temp- 
tations,” now crowding the big Win- 
ter Garden. 





Playshop Planning an 
Interesting Season 


HE Playshop, which sprang into 

existence last winter under the 

direction of Sanford E. Stanton, 
is already making extensive plans for 
next season, when it will produce six 
plays by American authors in its own 
theatre, which it will lease for the sea- 
son. A new piece will be presented 
every six weeks. 

The first production will be “White 
Collie,” by David Sturges, in which 
Helen Menken will be starred. 

The first. play produced by the or- 
ganization was “Not Herbert,” by 
Howard Irving Young, and the piece 
enjoyed a run of 145 performances in 
three different theatres. This was 
followed by “The Trouper,” by J. C. 
and Elliot Nugent, and “Beau Gallant,” 
by Stuart Olivier, starring Lionel At- 
will. 

Scripts from which the season’s 
be chosen include “Almost 
by the author of “Not Her- 
“Herman’s Harem,” by Arthur 








“Blood,” by David Sturges; 
“The Widow He Left Behind,” by 
Thompson Buchanan; “Simon,” by 
Lawrence Eyre, author of “The Merry 
Wives of Gotham”; “The Quadrangle,” 
by George W. Ward; “The December 
Goat,” by Fred Ballard, and “Part 
Time Lady,” by Isabel Leighton, who 
played in “Not Herbert.” “White Col- 
lie” goes into rehearsal August 10 and 
will open September 1. 


Stern; 





International: Actors 
~Meet in Berlin 








7) 





OR the first time in the history of 
theatricals, a group of actors and 
actresses representing organiza- 

tions and unions of no less than eigh- 
teen nations, gathered in Berlin last 
week: at the first meeting of the new 
Actor’s. Internationale, organized to 
protect the interests of the profession 
all over the world. 

John Emerson, president of the Act- 
ors’ Equity Association, represents the 
United States. 

Another aim of the new union is to 
arrange for, the international exchange 
of actors, both soloists and ensembles 
in the belief that it will further. inter- 
national ‘understanding. This idea was 
strongly supported by James K. Hack- 
ett, who is a member of the congress 
representing the British Drama League 
of London. Hackett expressed his be- 
lief that actors in a foreign country 
form the best emissaries a country can 
have. The union also hopes to improve 
relations between producers and actors 
and solve the knotty problems which 
have grown up through the installation 
of radio-broadcasting stations, Actors 
desire to meet the film problem square- 
ly, recognizing the inroads the movies 
have made in the business affairs of 
the legitimate stage. , 

The German Government sent repre- 
sentatives to welcome the delegates to 
the German capital as well as express 
its approval of the ideals of the organ- 
ization. The diplomatic corps also 
presented their compliments and espe- 
cially praised the proposals that a 
general exchange of actors be under- 
taken. During the four-day session 
special performances will be given in 
Berlin theatres, 7 

At the final meeting, held on Sunday, 
June 26, Gustav Rickett, President of 
the ‘German Actors’ Alliance, was 
chosen president; Andre Allard of 
Paris, vice president, and Adolf Eisler 


of Vienna, general secretary. 


Emerson, of the Actors’ Equity Asso- | 


ciation, was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee. 
Vienna was chosen as the seat of the 


new international in recognition of its} 


centuries-old theatrical traditions. 

The idea of a world theatre, put for- 
ward by Firmin Gemier, the French 
actor-manager, is to be realized for the 
first time next May, M. Gemier said 
amid thundérous ‘applause, ‘when an 
international festival play week is to 
be held in Paris, where the affiliated 
associations of the .new international 
will produce characteristic plays of 
their countries. 
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Include Two Operas 


OLLOWING the venture of inti- 
mate opera which the Province- 
town Players made with “Or- 
next season’s will include two 
chosen from Gluck’s “Paris 
Handel's “Rhoedlinda,” 
Mozart. Richard Hale, 
will again be at 


F 


pheus,” 
operas, 
and Helen,” 
and an opera by 
who sang “Orpheus,” 
the Provincetown. 

The three remaining 
sist of two new plays,.and either 
Aeschylus’ “Seven Against Thebes,” 
the long awaited “Book of Revelation,” 
if completed by Eugene O'Neill, or a 
new O'Neill play. In addition, the 
Provincetown Players hopes to develop 
the repertory idea by reviying “Or- 
pheus,” “Fashion” and “The Emperor 
Jones.” These would be given in ad- 
dition to the five new bills. 

Fifty thousand dollars is needed for 
operating expenses, it is announced, 
and of this sum $15,000 has been col- 
Leo Bulgakov, a former mem- 
of the Moscow Art Theatre Com- 
pany, has opened a dramatic school 
at the Provincetown headquarters, 
which will be affiliated with the Play- 
house. Henry G. Alsberg, who made 
the English version of “The Dybbuk,” 
has joined the staff of the theatre, 


bills will con- 


lected. 


ber 


Movies to Be Used 
In Teaching History 


UPILS in the public schools of 








several cities in Connecticut, in- 
cluding Bridgeport, Fairfield and 
Southport, will be able to benefit in the 
near future from the use of motion pic- 
tures in connection ‘with instruction 
given them in the field of American 
history. This became known through 
the announcement that the Yale Uni- 
versity Press would deliver, as 
gifts, prints of the fifteen pictures thus 
far completed and released in its series 
of “Chronicles of America Photoplays 

for rent free, by the boards of 
education of the above-mentioned 
This unique series of American 
historical motion pictures is being pro- 
under the direction of the Yale 
Press and under the super- 
and control of a committee of 
Yale University. When completed it 
will comprise in all thirty-three indi- 
vidual films, each of which recreates 
with absolute accuracy an event or his- 


soon 


use, 


duced 
University 





torical sequence of outstanding signifi- 
cance in the annals of America from 
its discovery to Appomattox. 

The Marvelous Transportable Thea- 
tre, by Richard Pitriot, will| 


soon be adopted for practical use by | 


invented 


Outside of these, Fall has left a large! | several vaudeville and picture corpora-| | Boatman,” 


j tions. The theatre is made in Germany 
and shipped complete to this country. 


Hampden to Appear in Modern 
And Shakespearean Plays 


cmmmnetipeianes 
Walter Hampden will begin his sec- 


| ond season at Hampden's Theatre early 


in October with a new play by a con- 
temporary author, the actor-manager 
announced yesterday. Mr. Hampden 
said that he intended to devote a good 
portion of next season to modern 
works, but as some of the material was 
still in the process of development he 
could not state at this time what his 
opening program would be. Classical 
drama will also be a part of his rep- 


ertoire, and. he plans to appear in one! 


or two Shakespearean characters in 
which he is not familiar to New York- 


ers. 


Mr. Hampden reported that his first | 


the playhouse bearing his 
name had been satisfactory. His en- 
gagement lasted thirty-two weeks, 
during which time four productions 
were presented—“Hamlet,” “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “Cyrano de -Berge- 
rac” and “The Servant in the House.” 
In the first’two of these plays Ethe 
Barrymore. co-starred with him. 


Western City to Build 
Its Own Community Theatr 


season at 





Impatient over the unfulfilled prom- 
ises of local capitalist promoters to 
provide the town with a suitable the- 
atre, the enterprising citizens of Kirk- 
land, Washington, have raised a $50,000 
fund and are building their own house. 

This instance of community enter- 
prise is said to be one of the funda- 
mental reasons for the growth of 
Kirkland and the territory immediately 
surrounding the town's sightly situa- 
tion on Lake Washington. 





THEODORE KOSLOFF 


One of the principals in The Volga 
which will be shown on 
the Broadway Theatre screen begin- 








NEW YORK’S 3 BIG REVUE HITS! 
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“SCUDDED ALONG GAILY, WITH 
NEVER A LAGGING MOMENT.” 


—Frank Vreeland, Telegram 





Staged by By HAROLD’ 
J. C. HUFFMAN ATTERIDGE 
“FULL OF SENSATIONS.” 

—Burns Mantle, News. 


MATINEE, MON., JULY 5 





HOLIDAY 


Staged by J. C. Huffman 
With a Cast of International Stars 
“KEEPS THE AU DIENCE IN 
HILARIOUS MOOD. 
Brooks Atkinson. Times. 


—J. 
HOLIDAY MATINEE MON, July 5. 
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by James Gleason and Richard Taber 
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Burns Mantle, 
News. 
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Barry Conners’ 
Delightful Comedy 


“Full of Laughs.” 





John | 


with 
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FOSTER 
Now in its 
Seventh 
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BOOTH TH. 
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Broadway Briefs 


Helburn, the Theatre 
Guild’s executive director, sailed for 
Europe last week. She expects to see 
in England C. K. Munro, from whom 
the Theatre Guild has just bought a 

| new play, “All Our Yesterdays,” and 


Theresa 








| George Bernard Snaw, who has been ill. | 


Mildred McLeod has been cast as 
Nancy in Samuel Shipman’s and Neil 
Twomey's play, “In Blows Nancy.” The 
play will open in Long Branch July 19. 


“Help Wanted—Female,” John Gold- 
en's next production, opens at Mamaro- 
neck July 15, Stamford July 16 and 17 








and Atlantic City the week of July 19. 
The play is by Gladys Unger. The 
cast includes Nydia Westman, Wallace 
Ford, Mary Philips, 
Grace Menken, John 
Charles Laite, May Duryea, 
Lane, Beverly Sitgreaves, 
Wright, Jr., and Frank Monroe. 


Humphrey, 
James C, 
George 


Seaman and Herman, the comedy 
adagio dancers in 
tions,” have been signed for a several 


year period by the Messrs. Shubert. 


in Paris,” 


Saturday. 


Johnny Gioia, the champion long 


distance Charleston dancer, 


the Charleston from the Hotel Shel- 


e | burne up Surf avenue into the Charles- 


Chateau, Luna Park, at noon, on 
July 5th. He will be accom- 
a jazz band. 


| ton 
Monday, 
panied by 


“Americana,” the impromptu revue 
of J. P. McEvoy’s which Richard Hern- 
don has now in rehearsal will have its 
premiere midnight July 19. “Americana” 
will play a week out of town, opening 
at Long Branch July 12 for four per- 





| in “Arlene 


of that week at the Savoy Theatre, 


Asbury Park. 

Grace George will open at the Wal- 
nut Theatre, Philadelphia, on 
Adair,” a comedy by 
according to an 
the William 


Ar- 
an- 
A. 


thur Richman, 
nouncement from 
Brady office. 

Eaton, recently featured in 
will be starred next sea- 
in a musi- 
and | 


Mary 
“Kid Boots,” 
son by Charles Dillingham 
cal comedy Otto Harbach 
Anne Caldwell, with music by Jerome 
Kern Mr. Dillingham plans to pre- 
sent the production after the opening 
of the Fred Stone show, “Criss Cross,” 
in the autumn. 


by 


Eugene O’Brien, motion picture star, 


Return,” a comedy by Laura Hope | 
Crews and Harry Wagstaff Gribble, 
under the management of Miss Crews. 


A. L. 
Dowling in “Honeymoon Lane,” 
musical play for which Mr. Dowting | 
himself has written the The 
music is by James Hanley. The first | 
performance will be given at the 


- | 

Erlanger will present Eadte| 
| 

| 

| 


book 





ning Monday. 


Apollo Theatre, Atlantic City, on 


July 5] 


Herbert Saunders, | 


< | 
“The Great Tempta- | 
| 


The 200th performance of “A Night|Plavs the role of Poppy in 
the French frolic at the | Shanghai Gesture,” 
Casino de Paris, was celebrated last | grossing melodrama at the Shubert. | 

| 


; August 


will dance | 


| 


;}ment here next November. 
formances, ang playing the latter half} jt will make a ten weeks’ 


| Australia, 


| tre Guilders, Dwight Deere Wiman, 


; ment 





466 GRAND STREET. 


“The loudest laughter greeted Mrs. 
“The > aie ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ 





THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 


Feitlebaum 
well worth the trip downtown.’ 


! GRAND ST. FOLLIES 


Every Evening (except Monday). 


Telephone DRY DOCK 7516. 
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By JOHN COLTON 


400 GOOD SEATS AT $1 
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a. h. woods presents 


FLORENCE 
“SHANGHAL GESTURE 
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00 
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Plymouth Theatre 


West 45th Se., Evs. 8:30 Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 2:30 
POPULAR MATINEE THURSDAY 
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“T have yet to see an 


ra cast so perf 


WINTHROP AMES presents GILBERT & SULLIVAN’S 


OLANTH 


‘ectly —don’t 


Pay: ne Ye a Rete Chotzinoff in “‘N. Y. World.” 
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Music and Concerts 





STADIUM CONCERTS 
N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra 


WILLEM VAN_ HOOGSTRATEN.....Conductor 
LEWISOHN STADIUM, Amst. Ave. & 138th St. 


Frey Egening at = Wednesday, July 7 


8:30. mer” 
PENING NIGHT 
BEETHOV EN FIFTH SYMPHONY 
Schelling —Bach—Respighi 
ARTHUR Co he On, Manager. Steinway Piano 
Prices 25c., 50c., $1.00 











John Colton’s en- 





| 
The show is slated for the | 
Theatre September. | 


30. 


Knickerbocker in 


| union. 


DeWolf Hopper 
of William Penn in 
spectacle which R.:-H. 
ducing for the Sesquicentennial 
position at Philadelphia. Belle 
will have the principal feminine 


the role 
“Freedom,” the | 
Burnside is pro- 

Ex- | 
Story | 


| 
| 


will play 


part. 
The Guerrero-Mendoza company of} 
Spanish players, which recently ap- | 
peared at the Manhattan Opera House, | 
will return for a fortnight’s engage-| 
Afterward | 
tour of the 


country. 


— 
of “Abie’s 
from San| 
engage- | 


The Australian 
Irish Rose” sails Tuesday 
Francisco for a two 

in antipodes. The Anne | 
. | 
Nichols in Melbourne, | 


company 


years’ 
the 

comedy 

July 3 


opens 


Scholarships have been contributed 


} to the Theatre Guild School of Acting | 


Barker, | 
George 
Thea- 
Jr., 


by Winthrop Ames, Dr. Percy 
Otto Kahn, Antoinette Perry, 
C. Smith, Jr., the Theatre Guild, 
and the Theatre Club, Inc 


young Russian- 
formerly a pupil 
and now trav-| 
Hoffman as 


Abrams Chasins, a 
American composer, 
of Ernest Hutchinson, 
eling abroad with Josef 


will appear in a road tour of “Steve's | his protege, has composed a Chinese 


piece called “A Shanghai Tragedy,” | 
with the theme of “The Shanghai Ges- 
ture” as its motive. It will be played 
as incidental music at the Shubert 
Theatre. 


Guild announces that 
member of the 
In addi- 
of 


The Theatre 
Clare Eames will be a 
board of managers next year 
tion Miss, Eames will be a member 
the Guild repertory company. ~ 


} chestra 


where 


| then 


City 








Seattle Union Organizes 
Its Own Symphony 


scnactalisbabeilaictiins 
organized Paitharineate 
make its debut 
of Karl Krueger 


symphony 
in the 
newly- 
will 
under the leadership 
and sponsored by the 
local and a commite 
tee of leading This announce- 
ment was made recently by a group of 
men, headed by W. J. Douglas, 
following a series of conferences with 
T. H. Wagner, president of the Musi- 
Association of Seattle. 
planned, will 
local musi- 
of the latter 
series of eve- 


a 


have a 


EATTLE 


season 


will 


by local players 


winter, when a 
Society 


musicians’ union 


citizens 


local 


cians’ 

The orchestra, 
consist of some sixty-five 
who are members 
In addition to a 


as now 
cians, 


is proposed to give 


programs through- 


ning concerts, it 
of popular 
winter. 


number 
out the 
The statement issued by 
bers is in part as follows: 
in which 
is to go 
financial guarantee. 
do work 
an orchestra of j 
for rehearsal 


Seattle a 


these mem- 
“The only 
organization pro- 
with 


Our m 


may 
without 


way 


ceed ahead or 


embers are 
required. We 
> artists 
will give 


ready to the 
have ? 
ready and we 


permanent symphony.” 

long-desjred or- 
local play 
the musicians is 
to facilitate 
planned that each 
orchestra will elect its 
Thus the first violins 
and so 


The impetus for the 


came from the vers. 
The plan proposed by 
a practical one In order 
organization, it is 
section of the 
own chief player. 


will choose the concertmaster, 

the ensemble 
been 

American and 


assistant 


throughout 
Mr. Kr 
conductor, 
eral 
at the 
born in 


on 


ueger, who has chosen 


is a native 
con- 
Vienna State Opera. He 
New York and during his 
eer was active ganist 
in America. He then went to Vienna, 
> he studied for se years and 
became attached taff of 


for se\ years Was 
ductor 
was 
early care as an or 
veral 
to the s 
the opera. 


The 
Lied der Nacht” 
Night), Ha 


composer, wh 


premiere of a new “Das 
(The of the 
ns Gal, the young Vienna 
‘The Holy Duck,” a 
legendary opera of China, has achieved 
popularity on several European stages, 
event in Breslau at the 
The new opus, by K. M, 


of the co-authors of the 


opera 
Song 
by 


se " 


was a recent 
Theatre 
Levetzow, one 
is fashioned rather sen- 


ills the 


other libretto 


timentalls It rec ultra-Ro- 


| mantic poems of Uhland in which the 


previous century took delight. 









































Stadium Concert Season 
Begins Next Wednesday 


—_—e—— 


HE ninth season of summer 
chestral concerts at the Lewisohn 
Stadium, Amsterdam and Convent ave- 
nues, 136th and 188th streets, opens 
next Wednesday, with a program of 
classic and modern numbers conducted 
by Willem van Hoogstraten. Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony will be the sea- 
son's opening number, followed after 
the intermission by Ernest Schelling's 
“A Victory Ball,” Bach's Air for 
Strings and, for the first time at the 
Stadium, Respighi’s “Pines of Roma,” 
which Arturo Toscanini and the Phil- 
harmonic introduced here last winter. 
Besides the National Music League 
auditorium winners who will appear 
this summer with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Nora Fauchald, soprano; 
Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, baritone, and 
Enrique Ros, pianist; eight other solo- 
ists will take part in three spectal pro- 
grams, the Verdi Requiem, Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony and a Wagner night. 
In both the Verdi and Beethoven num- 
bers, the solo quartet consists of Amy 
Evans, soprano; Doris Doe, contralto; 
Lewis James, tenor, and Fraser Gange, 
baritone. The soloists for the Wagner 
program are Helen Traubel, soprano; 
Mina Hager, contralto; Lewis James 


or- 


and Franklyn. Baur, tenors; Fraser 
Gange, baritone, and Wilfred Glenn, 
bass. 

On the Stadium grounds, prepara- 


tions are now being made for the sea- 
son’s opening. With an additional 
eighty feet, or 160 feet in all, the back 
wall will be doubled in length, whereby 
good acoustic conditions are expected 
for every seat in the Stadium. 

Season books are now available, 
These come in two sizes, fifty-six ad- 
missions to the $1 field seats for $50, 
or twenty-eight admissions for $25, and 
can be used any evening and in any 
quantity desired, The books can be 
bought or ordered from the office of 
the Stadium Concerts, Steinway Hall, 
118 West Fifty-seventh street; checks 
should be made payable to Stadium 
Concerts, Ine. 





“Faust” will be given this Saturday 
night in Starlight Amusement Park, by 
the Lyric Grand Opera Company. “Rig- 
oletto” will be given Sunday night. 








Who will present his newest produc- 
tion, ‘Honest Liars,’ at the Sam H., 


Harris Theatre: Monday, July 12. 





’ . 
Bach’s ‘Aeolus Satisfied’ 
Staged in Vienna 
i oe 

| A N attempt has been made by the 
Vienna Konzerthausgesellschaft 
to produce Bach's “Der zufried- 
engestellte Aeolus" (Aeolus Satisfied) 
on the stage. The work, which was 
composed in honor of the Leipaig pro- 
fessor, August Friedrich Muller, is a 
piece of sheer baroque. At times the 
music strikes one as realistic, as in 
depicting the winds of the god, and 
there is many a touch of humor and 
even satire, but whether the work, 
written for a special occasion, is fitted 
for the stage, is doubtful. The mise- 
en-scene by Hans Brahm proved in- 
teresting, although not quite~-satisfac- 
tory. Aeolus behaved coquettishly, 
Pallas Athene wore spectacles, and the 
winds weve represented by a number 
of youthful dancing girls from the 
Hellerau school. Paul von Klenau 

conducted. 

The Adolph Bolm_ Ballet 
which has for the past two geasons 
sponsored a regular ballet é@@ries in 
Chicago under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Allied Arts, will make its New 


Intime, 





Mme. Jeritza will sing the title role 
In “Turandot” when Puccini's last 
opera is given in Vierina. Franz 
Schalk, who was present when Tos- 
canini directed the premiere at La 
Scala, will direct the first German pro- 
duction of “Turandot.” 


York debut tin three performances next 
November. The company will be 
headed by Adolph Bolm, who has in 
recent years staged Petrouchka at the 
Metropolitan, and Ruth Page, who has 
just been engaged as prima ballerina 
by the Metropolitan. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 





“SOCIALIST 








~ PLANKS 


New York Delegates 


Will Consider These 
Planks at Convention 


. Here 
H proposed New York State So- 
cialist platform. which will be 
considered at the State Convention 
today in New York City: 
A Labor Party 
The workers must bring about their 
own emancipation by their own organ- 
izations: + Their labor unions, co- 
operatives, farmers’ leagues and their 
own political party. The old parties 
are the twim puppets of the owners of 
America, The difference between them 
is that one has office and the other 
wants it. Every election time sees the 
amusing hunt for an isue with which 
to divert the people. Meanwhile Re- 
publicans and Democrats unite to pass 
the infamous Mellon tax bill. In New 
York, in districts where the Socialist 
vote is large, they unite to steal it. 
Popular discontent, expressed in 
former years in Socialist victories, has 
compelled Tammany Hall to espouse 
some popular causes and to take over Indi 
in emasculated form some Socialist lana 
issues. The Tammany tiger may have - 
been combed and brughed; it has not 
changed its stripes. 
The Socialist Party pledges itself to 
work with every labor group which in 
good faith and with honest belief in 
democracy will unite to establish a 
genuine party of all useful productive 


fi National 








of the Mid-West Student Conference 


“My Dear Mr. Henry: 














us, as you will note from the enclosed 
program, 
“Most of us, as you will remember, 
belong to the L, I. D., and want to do 
everything in our power to further the 
understanding of the Socialist move- 
ment by the college students espe- 
cially. I am president of the Sociology 
Club of Kansas University and in 
charge of speakers for the Y. M. C, A. 
If you have a national organizer in this 
vicinity any time during the coming 
school term, will you please let me 
know, so that I can have him speak 
to some of the groups here? Mr, 
Blanchard, L. I. D. fleld secretary, will 
not be through here next year and I 
want to keep the ball rolling. 
“I? you could send us a copy of the 
American Appeal which contains the 
Conference story, we would liké to 
have it for our publicity file.” 


ERE is the second section of the 

















Indiana Socialists are trying to get 
party activity by rushing in subs to 
the American Appeal, and they will 
succeed. Many farmers are signing up. 
Plans are under way to organize a 
chapter of the Bb. I. D. in Oakland City 





workers. County. 
This is the chief of the issues be- 
fore us. t 


Coal 
The inefficiency of both old parties 
and their subservience to the profiteers 
was strikingly shown by their conduct 
in regard to the great anthracite coal 
strike last winter. The ™ esident and 
Congress did nothing to avoid or ter- 
minate a strike caused by private own- 
ers of a great natural resource, The 
Governor of New York State did noth- 
ing to protect the consumers against 
the rapacity of coal wholesalers. Next 
year a soft coal strike is likely, Still 
nothing is done. We pledge our candi- 
dates for State and national office to 
work in their respective fields: 
(1) To nationalize coal mines and 
provide for democratic management, 
with representation of consumers and 
producers on the governing board, and 
recognition of collective bargaining 
with the union. 
(2) Failing the inauguration of ef- 
fective national machinery, to set up 
in New York State machinery whereby 
the State will become a wholesaler of 
coal with the approach of emergency 
and so protect consumers from paying 
to private wholesalers an increased 
profit ranging last winter as high as 
300 percent, 


Illinois 








Illinois Socialists are planning some 
big work. State Secretary Snow is in 
Chicago assisting the Cook County So- 
cialists to get a county ticket elected 
at a convention which will be held on 
July 11 at Douglas Park Auditorium, 
Kedzie and Ogden streets, Chicago. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma is going to have a Social- 
ist ticket this year and expect a big 
vote. © 
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Norman Thomas, well known to all 
Socialist Party members as a candi- 
date for both Mayor of New York City 
at various times, and also Governor of 
New York State, will be in the New 
England District July 4, 5 and 6 On 
July 4 at 2 o'clock he will speak at a 


Giant Power 
The private owners of giant power 


The following letter was received by 
the National Office from fhe Chairman 


held in Kansas City on June 13, 14, 15: 


“We wish to thank the Socialist 
Party heartily for the literature which 
it sent to the Conference, and for sug- 
gesting Comrade Phifer, who addressed 


Samuel E. Beardsley, G. August Ger- 
ber, Louis P. Goldberg, 
Murphy, Algernon Lee, Adolph Held, 
William Karlin, Adolph Warshaw, Al- 


bert Halpern, Jessie W. Hughan, Emil 


¢ 


Connecticut | 





New Haven Bromberg, David Rubinow, Sarah 
, The regular monthly meeting of the| Volovick and Morris Bein. Two seats 
Local will be held Wednesday evening,| were reserved for delegates from 


Queens and Richmond. 

The question of organizing County 
Committees was left to the incoming 
Executive Committee. It was also de- 
cided that the Executive Committee 
appoint a committee to prepare pro- 
posals on City Planning and appear at 
public hearings on these questions be- 
fore the Municipal Assembly. This 
motion arose out of a suggestion by 
the delgeates of the 23d A. D., Kings, 
supplemented and amended by Julius 
Gerber. Its purpose is to air the pro- 
posals of the Socialist Party on 
municipal problems before the Munici- 
pal Assembly. 


Street Méetings 


Julye¥, at Jos. Freeman’s Photo Shop, 
285 Congress avenue. Delegates will 
be elected to represent the Local at 
the State Convention, which will be 
held in New Haven Sunday, July 25. 
Committees will also be elected to as- 
sist in arranging the convention. 
Alfred Baker Lewis, the district or- 
ganizer-secretary of the New England 
District, will be the main speaker at 
the Socialist State Convention Sunday, 
July 25. It is expected that Lewis will 
algo speak at an open air meeting in 
Hartford, Saturday evening, July 24. 


New York State . 




















Manhattan 
, Friday, July 2, Clinton street and East 
The following de t - 4 
S legates and alter Broadway. Speakers: LEthelred 


nates to the State Convention have 


been accredited from Local New York: Brown and Dr. Leon R. Land. 


Tuesday, July 6, 112th street anddLenox 


Delegates—Morris Hillquit, Algernon 
a ,, s rs: > -, , 
Lee, Julius Gerber, William Karlin,| *¥@"U® gig oragaee abies 
Jacob Panken, Norman Thomas, Ed- FB ang lh oy _— » Seventh 
ward F. Cassidy, G. A. Gerber, Louis ednesday, iy Rie eee ; =o 
street and Avenue B. Speakers: 


Waldman, Joseph D. Cannon, Morris 


Berman, Frank Crosswaith, Samuel R,| 52™¥e! E, Beardsley and Ben Good- 


Beardsley, Harriot Stanton» Blatch, ihe t t ete 
: g senox le 
Olga Long and VU. Solomon. Alter- s k . Qn oa Br renee eres 
nates—Leonard €. Kaye, Wilho Hed- ee Ethelre srown an ~ 
man, W. W..Brunn, A. Brailowsky, wanes Bron 
George McMullen, W. KE. Fitz ’ st ; 

s icles SG. Fitzgerald, Thursday, July 8, corner Wilkins and 


Nina Prey, Adolph Salmi, J. A. Vilat- I ral : Sneakers: Ethel 
zer, Eli Cohen, M. Ravitch and Andrew ntervale avenues. DOSEGER, FEU P* 


‘ee red Brown and Dr. Leon R. Land. 
Rigaldi. Saaie > Sehehiies ‘Till 
The State Secretary requests that Vaeleman; "ne ily ier 
all delegates be on hand promfptly at Wednesd j oe sia roe 
1 p. m. Saturday, so that the conven- Reeerner.-Ceey , ts OER af? 
street and Broadway. Speakers: 


tion may be organized without delay 
and convention committees appointed. 
The State Executive Committee will 
meet at Finnish Hall at 10 a. m, Sat- 
urday. The unofficial State Committee 
meeting will be held at Peoples’ House 
at 10 a. m. 5 


Hyman Nemser, Samuel H. Fried- 
man and A. N. Weinberg. 

Friday, July 9, corner Havemeyer and 
South Fourth _ streets. Speaker: 
Samuel E. Beardsley. 

Corner Pitkin avenue and Bristol 


July 5, 
street. Speaker: Ethelred Brown. 


The State Secretary asks delegates 
to the State Convention to take copies 
of the June 26 and July 3 issues of 
The New Leader to the convention 
with them, as they contain the rules of 
the convention and the tentative State - 


platform, and will bé valuable for ref- The Meyer London Memorial meet- 
erence during the convention. jing was well attended and the speakers, | 


Esther Friedman, James Oneal and 
f 
. — | 





Bronx 














Patrick J, 


paign was taken at a meeting of 
Branch Jamaica held June 25 at 57 
Beaufort Avenue, when the branch and 
several individual members raised $30 
to be used in sending The New Leader 
to enrolled Socialists in the Fourth an@® 
Fifth A. D.’s at t rate of three threes 
month subscriptfons for $1. Other — 
tributions from branch members 

expected, and the other branches in 
Queens are likely to do likewise, The 


receive letters from the branches 
urging them to come to meetings and 
join the party. The next meeting of 
Branch Jamaica will be held Friday 
evening, July 23. ‘ 
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Yipseldom 








YIPSEL DRAMATIC CLUB 


Services Free to Socialist Camps 

Upton Sinclair's play, “The Second- 
Story Man,” was acted last Saturday 
night at the Debs Auditorium of the 
Rand School by the Yipsel Dramatic 
Club, under the personal direction of 
Isidore Polistein, of the Bronx Central 
Branch, Socialist Party. 

The performance was well received 
and an ovation was given to Elizabeth 
Friedman, Seymour Singer and Irving 
Smith. They are all members of Senior 
Circle 6, Brooklyn. This play gives a 
clear insight into the real economic 
conditions of the working class, and 
vividly portrays the sort of legal trick- 
ery resorted to by the employing class 
in order to cheat their workers, Un- 
like the ordinary plays, it brings the 
labor question to the front, and because ~ 
of this, it should be utilized for edu- 
cational purposes and propaganda. 

The services of the Dramatic Club 
are available, free of charge, to any 
Socialist Camp within 50 miles, during 
July and August. Requests should be 
sent to Ben Goodman, the Yipsel Ex- 
ecutive, 7 East 15th Street, New York 
City. 

The next play is now being rehearsed 
by angther group of this club, and an- 
nouncement of details will be made in 
due time. 





Capitalism is the most terrible 
scourge of humanity. It fattens on the 
misery of the poor, the degradation of 
the worker, and the brutalizing toil of 
his wife and children. Just as capital- 
ism grows, so grows also pauperism, 
that millstone around the neck of civ- 
ilization; the revolting cruelties of our 











spontaneous. 

Dr. Leon Rosser Land, on behalf of 
the Bronx Free Fellowship, gave the 
hall free for this occasion. The Bronx 


Samuel Orr, were well received. As 
each speaker detailed some service for 

City Central Committee 
The City Central Committee met 


labor on the part of the deceased com- 
rade, the applause was both hearty and 
Wednesday, June 23, Thirty-six dele- 
Fred Paulitsch 


ates were present. . Pes . é 
5B P . County Socialist Party extends its sin- 
was elected chairman; G. August 
_ : pi cere thanks to Dr. Land and the Fel- 
Gerber, vice-chairman; Arthur Rob- - , ; ‘ 
ins, reqgrding secretar The larger ipwehip. fer thelr Kingness. Goverel 

is, reqgr ri ry. e la 

* s 3 & new members were enrolled and, all 


part of this session was consumed jn 
adopting the report of the Committee 


in all, the meeting was a pronounced 





Rul d Methods of Procedure.| 
“ aie reg porceneelsie root snipe are The Central Branch, comprising Dis- 
e following are some.articies adopt | + picts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, will meet Tuesday 





Finnish picnie in Maynard. He also 
speaks behind City Hall in Worcester | 
at 7:30 p. m. | 

The following day, Monday, July 5, | 
at 3 o'clock, he will speak at Front 
and Commercial streets, in Worcester. 
On Tuesday, July 6, he will speak at 
the Parkman Bandstand on Boston} 
Common from 12 o'clock until 2 p. m. | 
In LynW® on Tuesday evening he will 
speak at the Lynn Lasters’ Hall at 
8 o'clock. Comrade Thomas’ subject is 
“The Rebirth of Americanism,” with 


will We reaffirm our 
conviction that the nation, States and 
eities must co-operate in working out 
an effective giant power system, pub- 
lically owned. 

Muscle Shoals should be retained by 
the Federal Government and operated 
for the public good—not leased for a 
song. 

New York State's water power must 
not only be developed, but the result- 
ant electric power must be distributed 
by the State. Governor Smith has fol- 


be our masters. 








ed: Regular meetings shall be held | evening, July 6, at 1167 Boston Road. | 
= the first Wednesday of each month. Members are urged to be present. Im- 
Special meetings may be called by the | portant business, including action on | 
City Central Committee, or on demand applications, must be transacted 

of one-third of the duly accredited! Branch 7 will meet Tuesday, July 
delegates by a signed statement ad-/13 at its clubrooms, 4215 Third Ave- 


dressed to either the Executive Com- | nye, 
mittee or the Executive Secretary. 
Such statement shall give the order 
of business for the special meeting.| urgently requested to be present, as | 
A permanent chairman shall be elected | very important business is pending. 
to serve for the term (one year), the} Delegates to the City Central Com- 
Mice-chairman to be elected at each | mittee and to the State Convention 
Theeting. |} should be and submit reports 
The seat of ayy delegate who is ab- | of the respective bodies to which they 
sent without excuse from two consecu- /are delegated. | 
tive meetings shall be declared vacant 


As reported in last weck’s Leader, 
lthe July 4 holiday responsible for 
the change of dates. Members are 


is 


present 


Bronx members are urged to attend | 


| 
the 


factory system; the squalor of great 
cities and the presence of deep poverty 


| seated hard by the gate of enormous 


wealth—Karl Marx. 


Critical 


'Cruisings Ms 


(Continyed from page 10) 
gestions and admonitions as to its at- 
taiment, are always interesting and in 
instances, perhaps, instructive; but 
they are as limited in their application 
as are the theories of the two men he 
attacked, Locke and Rousseau. Virtues 
are dependent upon conditions, as Mr, 
Russell himself must admit, and the 
conditions of life that can be made to 
instil and eneourage such virtues are 
the conditions of life that Mr. Rus- 
sell und his children have known, but 


lnot the conditions of life under which 


the overwhelming majority live. 

Educational theories and practices’ 
always been closely dependent 
social conditions and forces. In 
fact, they have reflected the 
nature of the social Pesta- 


have 
upon 
always 


process, 


new readers of The New Leader are to 


~ 





EAT YOUR BREAD WITH 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 








| alliance of 


lowed the Socialist lead in opposing 
the Republican plan to give away our 
last remaining natural resource to an 
the Mellon interests, the 
General Electric, and others, If, how- 
under the Governor's plan the 
power is produced by the State only 


ever, 
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Insist On 6 > When You 
This Label £"Squgagro Buy Bread 


en 


Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. The em- 
ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 
won gains after many years of struggle. 






sass ~waeew 


y) 


Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 
moral support. 


Lr rr re 





The best and only way that you can help is to insist t 

on the above Union. Label. H 
EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE } 
and know that you are not doing so at the expense iH 
of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. i 














WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


MAIN OFFICE: -9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 


$7,115 ° 


346 BRANCH ES—98 in the State of New Yor 





k 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec, 31, 1925........ $2,520,781,96 
Benefits Paid 
IED <.. oso Gweenins oeiy sé ale sus $3,481,370.89 
Ss nck er chenibe dled noua 8,461,033.81 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 
Death Benefit, $250. Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 
For Further Information Write to the Main Office or to the Branch 
Financial Secretary of Your District 











to be turned over to private distrib- 
uting companies, little or nothing will 
have been gained. During his life the 
great engineer, Charles P. Steinmetz, 


! | 
special reference to the Pasgaie strike.| and the branch notified to elect a new 
Joseph F. Viola, one of our former 
national organizers, spoke behind City 
Hall in Worcester and had a very fine 
crowd. Viola has consented to speak | 
as a volunteer as long as he is around | 
Boston, He held two meetings in Lynn 
at Blake street and Central square on | 


delegate. 

The Committee on Nominations pre- 
| sented its report recommending nomi- 
nations for City Executive Committee, 
permanent chairman, auditor and 
recording secretary. The Central 
Committee elected Julius Gerber per- | 


Wednesday and Thursday, June 30 and/ manent chairman; Herman Volk, | 
July 1, He will also speak on Boston| auditor, and Louis Weil, recording sec- 
Common from 4 to 6 p. m. on Sunday,/ retary. | 


j the 
|banquet to the state delegates which 
|will be held July 3, 
| Finnish 
|} 127th Street. 


|lozzi's revolutionary contributions came 
lonly when education demanded a prac- 
tical twist. Dewey's theories came at 
a time when they were needed to ful- 
filla necessity. Aside from emphasiz- 
ling the attitude of co-operation instead 
loft competition, Mr. Russell's book re- 
Queens | veals a tragic detachment from the so- 

cial forces at play in our sublunary 
luniverse. Arguing that only by giving 
| the child a “wide outlook,” a “multi- 
plicity of vivid interests’ and the im- 


State Convention and also 


7:30 p. in the | 


Fifth 


m 
Hall, 2056 Avenue, gnear 








The first step toward building up a 






































in co-operation with the Socialist As-| July 4, Viola is a vigorous and force-| The following Comrades were elected | big circulation for The New Leader | 
semblymen, drew up a plan for the/fyl speaker and, very well worth| members of the City Executive Com- lin Queensboro and at the same time | Pulse to conquer fear “can you make 
production and distribution of hydro-j| hearing. | mittee: Morris Hillquit, Julius Gerber, | promoting the reorganization cam- | him a free citizen of the universe,” Mr. 
electric power. We declare for the | | ‘Russell indicts himself of a_ senti- 
Steinmetz Plan as against either the I mentality that is deprived of both 
Republican plan or Al Smith's pro-| of produce, and loosen the yoke of| to give legal efficacy to this advisory! quarter of the globe but feels the on- | %eauty and meaning by the unworldli- 
posal, banks and money lenders which the] popular referendum. ward march of our economic imperial- | "¢58 of its premise. And claiming that 
Housing farmers have found so grievous, The People’s Liberties lism. We live on terms of cordiality | it is only the “lack of love” that pre- 
The Democratic-Republican housing | Taxation | Democracy without freedom of speech | with all the swashbucklers of Europe |vents us from making our children 
law in New York State is a grudging | Our present tax laws, including the | and assemblage is a meaningless de-| but refuse recognition to Russia. | millenialites and our world a mil- 
and belated recognition of enormous} tariff, are a he@vy burden upon both | yice for counting noses The control | We pledge our national candidates | lenium, Mr, Russell, inveigled by a 
and shameful evils which the Socialist) farmers and industrial workers. The| of the means of, communication, the| to stand for recognition of Russia, | ?""@S* turns preacher instead of 
Party long ago pointed out. It is in-| tariff gives to Mr. Mellon's aluminum| press “movies” and radio by and for| generous co-operation with European — 
adequate. It cannot mect the need.| trust a subsidy he would deny to the| great vested interests is*one of the| nations in wudoing the iniquities of the | The Good Life may be excellent fer 
We must have not the limitation of| farmers, and to the textile manufac- | most s¢rious evils of our times. The! peace of Versailles, the refusal to put get whe os sae at, but in sy world 
profit on housing for the workers, but | turers a bonus that they do not pass/ courts and the judicial process are| national force behind the colfection of | © ee ae ae unattainables 
the substitution of efficient building by| on to their exploited workers. ‘he! too generally fviendly to employing in- | private debits in Latin America and sn noes education that a reel ane rad- 
the state and municipal corporations, | Mellon tax plan now enacted into law | terests and great wealth. We still | elsewhere, justice to Haiti, Porto Rico, teal, thet je purpeseful and ineanty>. 
| publicly controlled, for use at cost, and| uses taxation for the benefit of the have repressive legislation such as the! the Philippines, China and Mexico. ve his ma lets cunt the Good Life 
not for profit. We pledge ourselves| rich. Taxation, which should be used | so-called criminal anarchy law. Add Military Training ee eS eer 
to contifBe our fight for such legisla- as a means of obtaining social justice, | these agencies of thought control to- | In Europe, Asia and America the | -—""— 
tion, including. if necessary, a consti- | strengthens special privileges We! gether and it will be apparent how) growing militarization of the United 
tutional amendment as will permit! pledge ourselves to work in nation or | far we are in this 150th year of Amer-| States is causing alarm By it our THE 
municipalities to undertake large seale| state. as the case may be, for lower; ican Independence from realizing the | own liberties are menaced. Military CA OL N 
housing enterprises of the sort that | tariffs, greatly increased and care-| conception of liberty which underiies training in high schools and colleges R INA INDEPENDENT 
| have been successful abroad, | fully raduated inheritance taxes, the Jefferson's immortal document We | exists only to promote thz ysychology : 
Saher Lagenation inerease of super taxes on great in- | pledge ourselves anéw to the fight for of pert which: tor nage aaen Pretcgonist of Progress 
We heartily endorse the demands re- | co . the »propriatio of the eco- | civil liberties as against all pay ie the ennke cs : ik ge irags gee Champion of Labor 
mes appropria n s gai acks pe f mankind and th au . 
| Peatedly made by the State Federation | nomic rent of land by the state in. by religious prejudice, autocratic oM-| of the workers at home. We pledge Enemy of Reaction 
| of Labor for legislation to end the in-/| the name of society to whom it right-! cials or vested interests: ourselyes to every effort to keep edu- A New Voice from the Most Pre- 
| junction evil, give better protection to| fully belongs. Specifically. we urge in the national | cation in our democracy free from the gressive ee ne rer South— 
women and children, and make the Prohibition field legisiation to protect the radio, taint of what we once called Prus- Weekly—Printed in a Union Shop 
state's own insurance system the sol The hypocrisy and corruption at- from the political censorship, monopoly | sianism #2 a Year—S1.25 for 6 Months 
legal] body with which employers can! tendant upon the enforcement or non- | control and profiteering which make In Conclusion ° 
take out workmen's compensation in-| enforcement of oyr present prohibition | it teday a powerful weapon in the} These specific planks do not and e Carolina Independent 
surance. We also pledge ourselves to | laws is a moral cancer. .The attempt | hands of the few for the control of | cannot indicate precisely the attitude RALEIGH N C 
work for unemployment insurance and/ to make prohibition a political issue | the minds of the many ef Secialism on all the pressing prob- ud i ce 
old age pensions. | distracts the atfention of the voters Foreign Policies lems of State and Nation. Thev indi 
Farmers’ Relief | from those great economic issues on Socialist foreign policy may be cate the way in which the Socialist 
Farmers are workers engaged In! which paries should rightfully divide.| summed up in the demand that we! Party approaches the task of making MODERN 
what is the most essential of all em-/| Our present evil case is due to the! substitute co-operation of free peoples | government our servant in the fight 
ployments. It is as workers rather! failure of the old parties to heed the| for the jealousies of rival imperial- | against exploitation. war, poverty and MARRIAGE 
than as capitalists and landowners | old demand of the Socialist Party that; isms The policy of the present na-| waste. In the fight before us the p 
that they must seek their reward, We/| questions of liquor legislation be sub-/| tional administration in Haiti and| Party pledges its aid toall economic or- PROBLEMS 
do not believe that a subsidy is the! mitted to a popular referendum. Even / Latin America generally, in the Philip- | ganizations of the workers who seck SEX TALKS o 
solution of the farmers’ ills; but we| now it is not too Jate for all parties| pines and in China has been dan-| emancipation. It bespeaks their sup- For Women Only, Tuesday Evenings. 1 
| pledge ourselves to work with the | to agree, not on a vote-catching trick. | gerously imperialistic Powerful in-| port on the political field By united vor Wen ene sp cesnaeing ease Eves | 
| farmers for all sound legislation in| but an honest phrasing of a real issue | terests seek to make our solemn prom- intelligent action the Co-operative Sy Dr. Cee L. Greil 
states and nation which may make | to be submitted to a popular refer- | ises to the Filipinos a mere scrap of | Commonwealth can be established. It “CULTURE CLUB” 4 
easier the path of co-operatives, facili- | endum. Each party should pledge its | paper. Mexico is never safe from the| is a time not fer cynicism or despair, 433 Lafayette St.. nr. Astor Pl. ¥. ¥. 
i tate the transportation and marketing candidates to take the necessary steps | threat of American intervention. No} but for new and valiant effort. - 
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Ge50 
GARMENT WORKERS’ STRIKE 


NOTHER strike begins in the ladies’ 
A garment industry, a strike to obtain 
reasonable demands and to check cer- 
tain tendencies in the industry that are be- 
coming intolerable. An industry where con- 
tractors are a big factor in employment and 
yet refusing responsibility for standards of 
health, wages and hours, is an industry that 
requires radical organization if responsibility 
is to be fixed. “Passing the buck” from one 
group to the other in the manufacturing end 
of the industry simply means that contrac- 
tual relations are impossible. Chaos is the 
result. 

The women’s garment industry developed 
through the notorious sweat-shop, a war of 
petty contractors, disease-breeding holes in 
basements and garrets, m@asureless exploita- 
tion of workers, long hours, and living stand- 
ards unfit for human beings. The industry 
was a welter of chaotic forces and tendencies 
until the slaves of the old system came out of 
their holes, organized, and called the com- 
peting masters to account. Out of a number 
of such revolts came the powerful organiza- 
tion of workers in the industry, 

Since this assertion of self-respect the 
workers have brought some order into the in- 
dustry, reduced the hours of labor, made the 
workshop a place fit to work in, increased 
wages and gave hope and inspiration to the 
workers. In recent years certain tendencies 
have been at work to bring back some of the 
worst features of the old sad regime and this 
march backward must be halted. If neces- 
sary the workers will again assert their 
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~ power in organized solidarity and it remains 
to be seen whether the anarchs of the indus- 
try will hazard such a struggle. 
If the strike occurs it must and it will have 
the support of hundreds of thousands who 
know the grave issues involved. 


MUSSOLINI’S PROGRAM 


HAT will Judge Gary and other mem- 
W bers of our ruling class, who have 

slopped over with affection for Mus- 
solini, have to say of this nut after reading 
his latest orders for the slave population of 
Italy? This so-called “economy” program of 
Mussolini is a confession that the much 
lauded “efficiency” of the castor oil statesman 
is so much hokum. As a statesman he might 
make a good member of a kraut band, but 
in pulling Italian capitalism out of the hole 
he is a failure. 

In ordering the working class of Italy to 
add an extra hour to each day’s labor, Mus- 
solini will please Gary, for this means the 
extraction of extra values from Italian labor 
and the bishop of the steel trust is an old 
hand at this game. For the rest Mussolini 
orders a suspension of the building of expen- 
sive houses for a year, no more cafes, saloons, 
etc., and mixing of gasoline with alcohol for 
motor cars. Newspapers are also to be re- 
duced in size. 

This is the program to realize a more fa- 
vorable balance of trade and to save the lire. 
Although not stated in the headlines, itis also 
intended to save Mussolini, but Time and the 
remorseless grind of evolution will take care 
of him and his black shirt morons. We have 
not abandoned our view that Mussolini’s re- 
gime is doomed to slide into the pit, carrying 
with it Mussolini himself, who will be fortu- 
nate to save his carcass out of the wreckage. 

Fascism, you are about to die. Mr. Gary, 
prepare to mourn the passing of your dear 
friend. 








THE HAITIAN POODLE 


ITH “President” Louis Borno of Haiti 
W icine entertained by bankers and imper- 

ialist office holders and Borno himself 
making speeches urging “closer relations” 
with Haiti, we have an example of how capi- 
talist imperialism markets its hypocritical 
rule. Borno is a native poodle kept in office 
by American bayonets. He would not hold 
his job twenty-four hours if the Haitian pop- 
ulation had a free choice in selecting an ex- 
ecutive. The Haitian people would tie a to- 
mato can to Borno and drive him out of the 
island. 

“Some individuals,” said Borno’ to bankers 
and other investors in Haiti at the Bankers’ 
Club, “try to convince themselves that the 
United States has sinister designs toward 
Haiti, that it is depriving Haiti of its rights 
and in other respects acting in an unscrupu- 
lous manner.” Borno assured his owners that 
these Haitians are entirely wrong. The 
United States is ruling Haiti as a venture in 
philanthropy. 

Perhaps the relatives of dead natives’ who 














were hunted down by American marines and 
killed are wrong. Fernaps those who are 
chafing under the rule of American banks and 
slaving on plantations to help American bank- 
ers enjoy a summer vacation do not know 
what is good for them. Borno knows what 
is good for him. As long as he wears the col- 
lar of American despoilers and barks as an 
obedient poodle should when ordered to he is 
safe, but any person with any knowledge of 
the crucifixion of Haiti by American armed 
power can have only contempt for Borno and 
the role he consents to play. 


HELP THE MINERS 
RR incicare that reach The New Leader 





indicate that there is ‘intense suffering 

in the mining regions of England. The 
miners have for months been on short rations 
because of the heroic. struggle to avoid de- 
scent to degradation. The women and chil- 
dren’ are the chief sufferers. The struggle 
continues to avoid conditions that mean a 
beggar-standard of living, and virtual servi- 
tude to absentee owners. 

Trade unions and the Socialist and Labor 
parties are sending financial support to the 
British miners. The trade unions of this 
country are now contributing funds. This in- 
ternational sympathy and support will give 
the miners renewed courage to hold out and 
provide bread for their families. 

American Socialists throughout their his- 
tory have never failed to respond to such ap- 
peals from abroad and the distress of the 
British miners is another appeal to their gen- 
erosity. Much as we need funds for our work 
of rebuilding the Socialist Party and extend- 
ing its educational work, each of us can spare 
a contribution for the British. miners. 

The New Leader therefore urges. party 
members and sympathizers to give what they 
can to help the miners in the most trying 
situation they have faced in decades. Send 
your contributions to the National Office, 
Socialist Party, 2653 Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





IMAGINE! 


HE Department of Commerce at Wash- 
T ington keenly senses its duty. Its agent 
Batavia, the Dutch East Indies, has 
returned. home and the department sends out 
a statement of his advising American manu- 
facturers to combine their sales efforts. “The 
head of this combined sales organization,” he 
says, “should be a qualified American repre- 
sentative, employed and paid.by the manu- 
facturers jointly” and he should be located 
in the Dutch possessions. . A survey is given 
of the rich pickings for American manufac- 
turers in that part of the world. 

Fine. Now imagine the American Govern- 
ment sending its agents to all parts of the 
world to watch for and protect the interests 
of workingmen, especially when they are in- 
volved in strikes. Imagine—it is hard, of 
course, but try to imagine—these agents keep- 
ing the organized workers informed of mat- 
ters of interest to them. Imagine 4 govern- 
ment department sending out reports from 
these agents that will help the organized 
working class. Imagine an agent in England 
during a coal strike here informing this gov- 
ernment department that a British coal com- 
pany intends to ship coal here and to warn 
the striking miners. Imagine this department 
sending the report on to the miners’ organi- 
zation. 

Well, there are -‘many things we can imag- 
ine, but we cannot imagine a government at 
Washington with agents all over the world 
nursing and protecting the welfare of the 
American workers. Howevér, many €an read 
Mr. Hoover’s speeches and imagine that 
Coolidge and Company represents no class in 
particular but mankind in general. Just 
imagine ! 





PARCHMENTS 


RECISELY at eleven minutes after 11 
Prraccc last Monday morning, Eastern 
Standard Time, a chain of bells from the 
White House to Philadelphia and throughout 
the nation pealed the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Rockefeller’s church in Park Avenue 
chimed in. The bell in the tower of City Hall 
joined the chorus while Tammany celebrated 
below. “Jimmy” Walker signed a “loyalty 
pledge” handed to him by a school girl. Even 
Cardinal Hayes could find a kind word for 
Jefferson, Deist and author of the Declaration. 
All is well. 

This reminds us of another celebration in 
1919 at Washington. It was the one hundred 
and thirtieth anniversary of the adoption of 
the Constitution. A few*thousand political 
prisoners were in jail. Hundreds of publica- 
tions had been thrown out of the mails. Thou- 
sands of communities were terrorized by lo- 
cal bands of “patriots.” To think out loud 
was a crime unless the thinker echoed the 
oligarchs in Washington. In that case it was 
a virtue. War was being waged against Haiti 
without a declaration of war by Congress. 
The nation was filled with spies. Conscrip- 
tion had become a fact. 

Some evil persons said that the Constitu- 
tion had been abolished. The Secretary of 
State and other notables at an hour appointed 
opened the box in which the document re- 
posed. Yes, it was there. Where was the 
miscreant who could say that the sacred 
charter was no more? The oligarchs gazed 
with reverence upon the parchment. The 
thinkers remained in jail, Haiti continued to 
bleed, terror raged, spies spied, publications 
were killed and meetings were suppressed. 

The parchments survive, but we hope to be 
preserved from those who have these docu- 
ments in their.custody. 





The New York Port Society will sing “God 
Save the King” instead of the “Star Spangled 
Banner” on July 4. The society does not want 
to offend England. But if we are to please 
the British Crown Prince we will offend the 
American Crown Prince, John D., Jr. Why 
not combine the two royal houses and: end the 
competition? 








The News of the Week 
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This week at- 


The Illinois tention has been 
Vote Exchange . diverted from the 
Republican voting 
exchange in Pennsylvania to its sister 
exchange in Illinois, It appears that 
about $3,000,000 was spent in the 
Senatorial primary of that State. 
William B. McKinley has for a num- 
ber of years represented public utilities 
in the Senate, but there are other 
public utilities in Illinois aside from 
his own. Frank L. Smith, represent- 
ing another utilities, crowd, won the 
nomination. The primary was a con- 
test between two utilities alliances to 
determine which agent should go to 
the Senate. This is unfortunate. Both 
should’ combine and agree on this 
matter of representation at Washing- 
ton. Gas, steel, textiles, railroads, oil, 
coal and other commodities are repre- 
sented at Washington, and utilities 
should avoid these vulgar quarrels. 
Besides, it is expensive, and when the 
boobs who are rounded up in each 
camp find that the primary is merely 
a speculation in cattle, they may kick 
the traces. We have just celebrated 
the “independence” of. the glorious 
republic, and to have such things 
thrust upon our attention at the 
moment when we are singing a hymn 
to “the Burd o’ Freedum,” as Whittier 
would say, .Js shocking. So, there! 





Now come the 
actors of the 
world with an in- 
ternational all 
their own. It was born in Berlin at 
a meeting attended» by delegates from 
actors’ unions in eighteen countries. 
Gustav Rickelt, head of the German 
Actors’ Alliance, was chosen president; 
Andre Allard_of Paris, vice-president, 
and Adolf Eisler of Vienna, secretary. 
John Emerson, president ot the As- 
sociated Actors and Artists of Amer- 
ica (Equity), was elected to the 
executive committee. The representa- 
tives of the Russian actors refused to 
join an international] embracing unions 
in which theatre managers might hold 
membership, so they were left outside. 
Answering the Russians’ contention, 
Emerson pointed out that in the United 
States the positions of actors and 
managers were subject to frequent 
changes, and that some actors were 
also directors. Consequently, it would 
not be fair to bar them from the 
union. The great majority of the 
delegates agreed with Emerson's 
views. The Berlin meeting was hailed 
by the public and in theatrical circles 
as marking a big step toward final 


Actors Form 
International 


reconciliation among the former bellig- 


erent nations, as well as a move for 
more power for the stage folks. Firmin 
Gemier, the French actor-manager, 
announced, amid great &pplause, that 
his idea of a world theatre was to be 
realized next May in Paris, when the 
affiliated organizations would join in 
an international festival play week. 
The headquarters of the new interna- 
tional will be in Vienna. 





Although it 


Spain Rattles looks as if Primo 
de Rivera will be 


Her Chains 
able to dominate 


the situation created in Spain by the 
discovery of an army officers’ plot 
against his dictatorship, the fact that 
a number of well-known Republican 
and Liberal leaders and literary men 
were ready to line up with such anti- 
Democratic groups as the one headed 
by General Weyler in an effort to rid 
the Peninsula of its incubus is re- 
garded as significant. Judging from 
the censored reports, a considerable 
body of officers in various parts of the 
country was about ready to start a 
revolution when their plans were be- 
trayed and wholesale arrests prevented 
them from carrying them out. Al- 
though the Spanish Government alleges 
that all sorts of anarchists, syndical- 
ists, et al, are mixed up in the plot, 
thus far no names of known labor 
men have been cited, nor is there any 
indication that the real trade union 
and Socialist leaders are involved in 
the movement. This is not because 
they have any love for the dictator- 
ship, but Is due to the fact that they 
are not inclined to ask their followers 
to start something unless the chances 
of success are better than just at pres- 
ent. The suppression of the plot, if 
it has been suppressed, was apparently 
done without bloodshed. 





The British 


British Miners mine strike con- 
Helped Abroad tinues while Par- 

liament considers 
the Government bill to increase the 
hours of labor from seven to eight in 
the mining industry. A Labor amend- 
ment proposing to unify the coal in- 
dustry under public ownership was de- 
feated ty a majority of 189. In the 
face of this threat to increase the 
hours of labor the friction between the 
miners’ executive and the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress 
is giving way to united action against 
the common enemy. Meantime, the 
Miners’ International met in London 
to formulate plans to help the British 
miners. In France, Belgium, Holland 


and Poland the miners have agree- 
ments with the owners not to ship coal 
to England. This is fine, but news also 
comes from London that twenty-six 
steamers have been chartered to trans- 
port American coal to England. It is 


sestimated that the shipping arrange- 


ments contemplate the importation of 
1,250,000,000 tons of American coal. 
American miners have sent some sub- 
stantial sums to help their British 
brothers, and it remains tc be seen 
whether they will permit the coal they 
mine to go to England to nullify their 
contribution of funds. It is an inter- 
esting situation as well as a call to 
international duty. With European 
miners sending funds and also pro- 
hibiting the shipment of coal to Eng- 
land the American miners and trans- 
port workers occupy a strategic po- 
sition in this struggle. Their action is 
vital. 





Dictators seem 
Pilsudski Now to be as ungrate- 
Shows His Hand tui as_ republics 
are alleged to be. 
Turning against his former comrades 
in the Polish Socialist movement, 
Marshal Pilsudski is reported as plan- 
ning changes in the election laws cal- 
culated to reduce their chances of 
making gains in the elections supposed 
to be held in October for a Seym to 
succeed the one due to end within a 
few days. According to the reported 
plan, candidates receiving fewer than 
1,000 votes are to be heavily fined, the 
voting age is to be raised to 24 years 
and the system of represcntation so 
altered as to cut the total membership 
of the Seym and the Senate to about 
300, in place of 555. These measures 
are alleged to be aimed at the Com- 
munists, but they will hit the Socialists 
equally hard. Following clashes last 
Sunday at Socialist protest meetings 
in which police fired upon the people 
and killed several demonstrants, a 
state of practically marital law has 
been proclaimed. Pilsudski has forced 
the budget through Parliament at the 
point of the bayonet and is now being 
supported by the reactionary elements 
which he originally declared he was 
going to curb in the interest of the 
masses. The Socialists are _ solidly 
against the Marshal, as are the Com- 
munists, who have been reproved by 
the executive of the Communist Inter- 
national for having at first supported 
him. By agreeing to enact whatever 
laws Pilsudski demands, the Seym has 
managed to retain a semblance of ex- 
istence and will probably be allowed to 
dissolve itself. 











-- -- THE CHATTER BOX 








D. conference at Lake Tamiment has put us 


HIS is going to be a sort of contrib week. 
T: 
We have never met 


in a vacationing mood. 


The 


And fragments of my spirit’s wings of flight— 
Low music from afar, the gleams of light, 
Pale silver sands, a blue-green ocean’s froth, 





such a lot of men and, women that are veritably salt 
of earth, as those that gathered at Bertha Mailly’s 
hostelry last week end. They make one feel that 
the cause in which we struggle on and sometimes 
waver a bit is worth all we put into it. Such splen- 
did men as Norman Thomas, Harry Laidler, Hilmar 
Rauschenbush, Stuart Chase, and the lesser but no 
less Iuminaries, and such women as Margaret Daniels, 
Birdie Dubrow, Mrs. Laidler, and the retiring Jane 
Higginses who do the bulk of the routinary work, 
make us proud to just belong. It will take some time, 
we fear, before we can get back into lambasting 
harness and take a few more uppercuts at the shams 
and sorrows of the world. Just feeling Pollyannish 
with the world is a sort of vacation for us. 


How Can I Singr 

How can | sing of long, cool lanes where birds awake 
and cry, 

When underneath these molten skies the 
tenements lie? 

How can I think of dawns and sunsets and the songs 
of nightingales, 

Here where the young life is blasted and the old 
heart fails? 

How can | touch the golden lyre and scale the peaks 
of song, 

When the Ghetto heaves its bloody tale of infamy and 
wrong? 

How can | thrill to Beauty’s touch and walk her 
roads again, 

When Beauty lies profaned and torn beneath the 
feet of men? 

How can | drug my soul with visions of a newer 
world to be, 

When here the heart of life beats out its living agony? 

How can | sit and ponder idly, safe behind closed 
doors, 

When Truth calls out to me to rise and fight her 
desperate wars? 


reeking 


—Max Press. 


The Jew 


What is the Jew? A morbid anchorite 
Beating his breast in agony of sin? 
A suave, serene and gentle sybarite, 
Whose smile and placid manner take you in? 
A dirty, swarthy vendor of the street, 
Selling his tawdry goods with raucous noise? 
A merchant prince in finely furnished suite 
Receiving clients with a quiet poise? 
A cold logician with a thin, fine smile? 
A dull barbarian, dead to all the arts? 
A secret schemer buried deep in guile,— 
A poet skilled in knowledge of our hearts? 
The everlasting Jew, bizarre and strane, 
Knowing one law alone—the law of change. 
—David P. Berenberg. 


Progress 
Keep not standing fixed and “ited, 
Briskly venture, briskly roam; 
Head and hand, where’er thou foot it, 
And stout heart are still at home. 
In what land the sun does visit, 
Brisk are we, whate’er betide; 
To give space for wandering is it 
That the world was made so wide? 
—Gothe, “Wilhelm Meister.” 


Disillusion 
Frail was the thread that wove my cloth of dreams, 
The tapestry was flimsy—and is frayed, 
Will tear at each new touch and parts at seams, 
Is useless, will not serve though it was made 
Painstakingly, with tenderness and care 
Bright hopes are vanished and my loom is bare. 


I wove my faith into that whimsy cloth, 











A garden’s chiseled white struck by moonbeams . . « 
It could not hold though wrought. with the divine, 
| blame not bitterly—the fault is mine, 
Flimsy the thread | used to weave my dreams. 

B. A. H. 


Premature 
All day long, all day long 
He pulls and pulls a lever. 
A monotone in song; 
Changing, changing—never. 


One day he sank like lead 
Upon his bed. This time 
He did not rise. Some said, 
“He passed out in his prime!” 
—Joseph Palchik. 


The world will not fail of lovers. Peace 
Will surely drip on them from overflowing 

Moon and stars. The breeze will flaunt caprice 
And they will lean the closer for its blowing. 


For lovers earth will make perpetual South 
And Spring will brew a fresh, unique distillment; 
And they will turn each to the other, mouth 
To mouth—afraid, almost, of their fulfillment. 
—E, Ralph Cheyney. 


Jim Oneal éomplains to us bitterly about music 
and the radio. Says he: “Just as | am enjoying a 
delicious program of classical music, and the golden 
strains are lifting me above the soup and statistical 
sums into a realm of midsummer night dreams, along 
comes the announcer bellowing, ‘This program, ladies 
and gentlemen, is given under the auspices of Snoop 
and Sniff, manufacturers of World-Famous Wart 
Pickles.’” 

Says we to Jim: “Imagine, old dear, 
listening in on one of his symphonies somewhere in 
Paradise Alley, and just before the cymbals crash 
into the finale, a rotarian-tongued person grunts in, 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, this program is given through 
the courtesy cf Greezo and Flop, makers of shoe pol- 
ish and hair glue. The next number will be a saxy- 
phone solo of the latest dance hit from the Giggles of 
1926, entitled, ‘Beethoven Blues.’ This is station 


‘Ss. A. D.’” 


Beethoven 


A Cradle Song 


Soft, soft, and deep, 
My darling, sleep. 
Thy father spoke & fearless word, 
And cruel tyrants overheard— 
In dungeon far away lies he, 
Far, far from me—far, far from thee. 
Soft, soft, and deep, 
My darling, sleep. 
Thy father’s life is worse than death, 
For shame and want he suffereth. 
His friends far off his trouble see, 
And look askance on thee and me. 


Soft, soft, and deep, 

My darling, sleep. 
Thy father’s heart is brave and true; 
Good hap to all such deeds that do! 
May’st thou one day as bold and. free 
As thine imprisoned father be! 


Soft, soft, and deep, 
My darling, sleep. 
Sleep out the country’s darksome night; 
Sleep cut the term of tyrants’ might; 
Sleep all our bitter woes away; 
Sleep on till dawns a brighter day. 
—Hoffmann von Fallersieben. 
(Translated by J. L. Joynes). 


The World Will Not Fail for Lovers 


Critical 
Cruisings 
By V. F. Calverton 


Bertrand Russell 
Education and 
Reality 


ESE are days that try, 
and terrify men’s dreams and illu- 
sions. Ours is a period of transition 


torture 


that we may conveniently and correctly 
call an Age of Confusion. The age is 
fraught with realities that must be faced 
and controlled. The philosophies have 
become hardened, the sciences have be- 
come dehumanized. Under capitalism, 
with the consuming nature of its com- 
petitive ethics, the sociality of attitude 
that characterized the philosophy of 
the Middle Ages, that inspired the op- 
position of the feudal order to usury, 
the rack-renting of land and the cut- 
ting of wages, that made Thomas 
Aquinas maintain that a contract is 
only fair when both parties derive mu- 
tual gain from its substance, and the 
medievalist Bucer declare that “the 
Church of Christ nor a Christian com- 
monwealth ought to tolerate such as 
prefer private gain to public weal’— 
this attitude has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. Only in Russia has the can- 
cerous, competitive philosophy been 
curtailed, and only among fhe vestiges 
of old communes sparsély dotting ob- 
scure farmlands of Europe and Asia 
can it still be discovered in its ancient 
forms. The world today, driven by its 
individualist economics and industrial 
technology, is being steadily stilettoed 
into struggle and strife. American 
prosperity, for instance, erected upon 
such uncertain and quivering founda- 
tions, instigates a deceptive optimism. 
The roll of revolutions, the spread of 
militarism and the perfection of arma- 
ments, frighten few and illuminate 
fewer. The class-struggle, criss-cross- 
ing Europe with chaos and catastrophe, 
is played with an sentimentalized in 
America as a parlor pastime for artists 
and orators, while those who emphasize 
its significance are ridiculed and blas- 
phemed. Yet it is only through this 
class-struggle and its direction in ef- 
fecting a reorganization of the eco- 
nomic basis of society that a salvaging 
of western civilization can be achieved. 


Bertrand Russell 


Education is one of the fundamental 
needs of our paranoic society. We 
need direct, definite education as to the 
world we live in and the social realities 
that surround us. We have no time 
for the astray media of cultural delec- 
tabilities or the dreamful nirvanas that 
avoid pain by the delusion of meta- 
physical pyrotechnics. In our struggle 
to control realities that are basically 
destructive, man has become handi- 
capped by the very medium that first 
insured his progress: language. Ver- 
bal behavior has become as much an 
ensnarement as an accelerator. Weare 
captured by words, deceived by them, 
crucified by them. It is words that so 
often frustrates our grip on phenom- 
ena, weakens our capacity for control 
and prediction. The physical sciences 
have accomplished their objective ad- 
vance through the quantitative medium 
of numbers; the social sciences too 
often, alas, accomplish their confusion 
through the qualitative medium of 
words. In his work on “Symbolic 
Logic,” Bertrand Russell is profoundly 
aware of this verbal danger; but in his 
recent volume on “Education and the 
Good Life” (Boni & Liveright, $3), as 
in many of his analyses of social prob- 
lems, he is the victim of his verbal 
vagaries and predilections. 

“Education and the Good Life” is a 
vaporization of the exquisitely nebulous 
Except as a poem of 
beautifully hopeless 
useless book. The 
because its 


and ‘spiritual. 
endeavor, it is a 
and an elegantly 
book deserves attack not 
author is not a courageous soul and 
an inspiring Yea-sayer—he is—but be- 
cause it is so fundamentally unreal, 
So conspicuously contradictory and 
impractical, so unsparingly sentimental 
and indefinite. For the bourgeois lib- 
erals of today, those who have escaped 
from the morass of Babbittry as well as 
the sufferings of the class-struggle, 
those who have become titillated by the 
piquancy of protest and inspired by the 
srand inevitability of the gradual, the 
book is ideal. But for those who are 
e class-struggle, those 
aware of the 


oppressed by 
who are 
dangers of our social 
book is without passion and without 
value. 

Mr. Russell begins his work with a 
| criticism, that is as admirable as it is 
| keen, of the theories of 
| Locke and Rousseau, and then proceeds 
| to stumble into the same trap that had 

thinkers. Both Locke 
“consider only the edu- 
| cation of an aristocratic boy, to which 
lone man’s whole time is devoted,” says 
| Mr. Russell in condemnation, and adds 
might be the 
no man with 


desperately 
situation, the 














educational 


| ensnared these 


}and Rousseau 


lthat, “however excellent 
| results of such 
|}a modern outlook would give it serious 
consideration.” Mr. Russell, it must 
is not concerned with the 


1 system, 


be admitted, 
;education of the aristocratic youth. 
| Nor can he be concerned with the edu- 
cation of the proletarian youth. There- 
n lies the first difficulty. Mr. Russell 
is interested in education in a world of 
The Good Life becomes a kind 
abstraction for him into which he tries 
to breathe the loveliness of a perfect 
The book is like a beautiful 
that betrays its lack of sub- 
stance the moment to ana- 
lyze it. Mr. Russell, it is true, knows 
| what the Good Life is, but he knows 
| little of The Bad. In other words, de- 
spite his prison experience, he has 
never darker phases of ex- 
jistence with sufficient intimacy to 
; realize the futility of the Good Life 
|until the conditions of the world have 

hanged. Mr. Russell reflections upon 
the nature of the Good Life, with its 
courace, 


las if. 


reality. 
| shadow 


you begin 


seen the 


four virtues—vitality, sensi- 
tiveness and intelligence—and his sug- 


(Continued on page 9) 








